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Fond of things Italiano? Try a sip of Galliano. 

Offstage at the ancient Teatro di Marcello, 
cinema star Maria Grazia Buccella models a 
cascade of flowery chiffon by Sorelle Fontana 
of Rome. The bottle is unmistakably Galliano, 
legendary Italian liqueur “distilled from the 


rays of the sun." Equally unmistakable: the 
unique taste of Galliano, the fine Italian 
liqueur that has conquered America with 
its combination of modern and classical 
elegance. Let Galliano win you over. Tonight. 


0 Proof Liqueur, Imported by McKesson Liquor Co.. New York, N.Y. © Mck, 1969 




Before you buy 

a battery-operated portable TV, 
find out where the batteries go. 


Lots of ads show pretty 
pictures of battery-operated TVs. 
So naturally you assume the 
batteries go inside. 

Assume nothing. Because un- 
less the set is one of the Panasonic 
portables below, you may need an 


pull in a sharp, clear picture. 

And we made these batteries 
almost twice as rechargeable as 
the heavy packs other portables 
still have to use. And included 
two of them in the price of our 
“Stonybrook,” Model TR-449B on 


your hand. 

Before you buy a battery- 
operated portable, stop in at any 
dealer we permit to carry the 
Panasonic line. And see the real 
beauty of our sets. Where the 
batteries go. Inside. 



item called a separate battery 
pack. That costs up to 40 dollars. 
And weighs up to 10 pounds. At 
Panasonic, we believe a portable 
TV should be as portable as a 
portable radio. That’s why we 
invented a special battery. 

Small enough to work inside our 
sets. Yet powerful enough to 


your right. And our slightly 
smaller “Oakridge,” Model TR-415B 
in the middle. (All our portables 
also work on house current.) 

This brings us to our battery- / 
' ’s more 


operated portable TV that’ 
portable than most portable 
radios. The “Wrist Watch.” A set 
that fits right in the palm of 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


200 Perk Avenue, New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call 800 243-0355. In Conn.. 853-3800. We pay tor the call. Ask about Model TR-0C1. TFM15B or TR-449B. 






Maggie Perkins thinks 
guys who wear Old Spice 
understand what women like 

Girls like it Is there a better reason to wear Old Spice? 


Old Spice Cologne, After Shave and Gift Sets— also available in Lime. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chicago, III. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. 
New York. N.Y. 10020; James 
R. Shepley. President; Richard B. 
McKcough. Treasurer: John K 
Harvey. Secretary. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago. Ill and 
at additional mailing offices. Au- 
thorized as second-class mail by the 
Post Office Department. Ottawa. 
Canada and for payment of post- 
age in cash. Subscription price in 
the United States. Canada. Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean islands 
SI 0.00 a year; militarv personnel 
anywhere in the world ^7.00 u year; 
all others S 14.00 a year. 


Credits on page 81 


Next week 

THE HEtSMAN TROPHY 
should go to the best college 
football player, but the bally- 
hoo attending it makes it more 
of a Hollywood Oscar. Dan 
Jenkins inspects the hopefuls. 

FUCK A SWITCH and instant 
surf comes rolling along a 
man-made oasis in — of all 
places Arizona. Coles Phin- 
izy has seen it and surfed it 
and claims that it is for real. 

A FATHER who well remem- 
bers his own days of cave ex- 
ploring is challenged by his 
son into trying such a trip 
again. He finds both old truths 
and new ones underground. 


O 1969 
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Hr SERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The Hudson River flows from the Ad- 
irondacks to the Atlantic, sliding 
through the hardwoods and soft val- 
leys of upper New York State, mov- 


actly. a few blocks to the west. It is 
both a river of promise and a sewer of 
exploitation. From what other body 
of water could one dredge up a grand 



Boyle has put his passion on paper. 
The result is The Hudson River, a Nat- 
ural ami Unnatural History, which will 
be published this month by W. W. Nor- 
ton and which includes the improbable 
fish story that begins on page 70. The 
book will be a lively text for Hudson 
cultists. reflecting as it docs the juices 
that have led Boyle to assail despoilers 
of his river. "I’m plenty angry," says 
Boyle. And rightfully. 

Another of our editors, Jerry Tax, 


is slightly more urbane on the subject 
of the Hudson, and perhaps even more 
adventurous than Boyle. A man with 
an inquisitive palate. Tax asked Boyle 



bones turned green. Ah. but w hat about 
the sturgeon? "Don’t bother unless it’s 
smoked," said Boyle. 

But Tax. w hose present editorial pre- 
occupation is the Alcindor series (page 
34). asked Boyle to produce an oven- 


bie. prepared it with the following rec- 
ipe. one which Boyle liked enough to 
include in his book and which we now 


After s 

gcon. rinse it thoroughly and allow it 
to dry. then cut crosswise into two-to- 
three-inch slices and salt well. Thickly 
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American Can has a brainteaserforyou: 

How can the students arrange themselves so their numbers form a three-digit 
number evenly divisible by seven? 

At American Can we want to make sure dunce caps go out of style. Because 
we believe that education and business need each other to survive. 

(Education needs money to produce educated men. Business needs educated 
men to produce money.) 

Today, though, a college education costs three times more than it did 15 years 
ago. And this is where we can help. 

Whenever our employees contribute to a college we match it dollar-for-dollar 
up to $1,000. Also, through the American Can Foundation we’re continuing to make 
outright donations to support higher education. 

Who knows? 

We may be helping put some future chairman of the board through college! 

And speaking of help, if this puzzle's got you standing on your head. ..you're 
headed in the right direction. 



American Can Company 
Creative products 
that shape your future. 
100 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 



AMERICAN 

CAN COMPANY 
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"You mean LaSalle will let me 
write all the checks I want, FOR FREE!" 


Now there's no service charge if you keep a balance of at least *200 
in your checking account, or $ 500 in passbook savings at LaSalle. 


If you ordinarily maintain a balance of at least $203 
in your checking account, it ought to be in the 
La Salle National Bank. 

No matter how many checks you write, there's 
never a service charge at La Salle as long as you 
keep that minimum $200 balance. 

Even if your balance slips below $200, there's no 
service charge providing you have at least $500 


in a passbook savings account at La Salle. 

If you get pinched for money so you have neither 
a $200 balance in your checking account or $500 
in savings at La Salle, the monthly charge is a flat 
$2, no matter how many checks you write. 

Where you keep your checking account does make 
a difference. It’s a difference in your favor, when 
you keep it at La Salle. 
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We do something they don’t do. 



We put our imported Canadian 
O.F. C. in a sparkling Dominion 
teardrop bottle. All year round. 
They don’t. 

We seal it with a cork. Like 
vintage wine. Rare brandy. 

They don’t. 

We taste-test it 120 times 
a day. Before it's barrelled. 

During blending. 

Our mellow, imported 
Canadian is something special. 
From the top, down. 

And that’s something 
worth remembering. 


Blended Canadian Whisky. Distilled, taste-tested, bottled and corked in Valleyfield, I! O., Canada. 
6 years old. 86.8 proof. ©Schen ley Distillers Co.,N.Y.C. 


An Eastman Dillon 
broker at 30 is like 
Mozart at 12. 


At 12, Mozart was an accomplished composer. At 30, an 
Eastman Dillon broker is likewise accomplished. In the brokerage 
field, a lifetime of experience is often crowded into a few hectic 
years. The very pace of today’s business means the young 
imagination may come out ahead. 

Every Eastman Dillon broker, whatever his age, is skilled. 

He offers investment help to professional men in many 
fields. And because he's with one of the top firms in both individual 
and institutional investing, he has access to all of the vital 
activity in the market. 

Behind the recommendations he makes is the in-depth 
analysis of Eastman Dillon's Research Department. 

One of the most authoritative in 
the business. 

Whatever your invest- 
ment aims, we'll help you 
keep in tune with the latest 
developments in the market. 

Our youthful imagination 
is at your service. Callus. 



Eastman Dillon helps men with money invest intelligently. 


Members New York Stock Exchange Z One Chase Manhattan Plaza Nev 
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One of the world’s great dinners 
is right under your nose. 

Too bad you can't smell it. 



But you can try the recipes for this memorable feast of 
steak au poivre... introduced by dilled carrots and mush- 
rooms a la Crecque, accompanied by baked potatoes with 
caviar, a tossed green salad and a full-bodied red wine, 
topped off by an altogether sumptuous chocolate cheese- 
cake. Just mail the attached postpaid card, and you can try 
your hand at this and 49 other GREAT DINNERS from LIFE. 
Just published, this large, spectacularly illustrated working 
cookbook is unique— it provides you with a step-by-step, 
worry-free timetable on preparing entire dinners, from ap- 
petizers to desserts. “It's a snap to get steak au poivre onto 
the table," says Eleanor Graves, author and former Modern 
Living editor of LIFE. She tells you how to prepare the 
dilled carrots, the mushrooms a la Grecque and the choco- 
late cheesecake the day before. "After all.” she says, "why 
shouldn't you enjoy your dinner, your guests and your 
evening?" 

Now you can do just that with GREAT DINNERS from 
LIFE. You'll find out how to prepare glamorous dinners 
based on artichokes stuffed with shrimp, paella, roast goose, 
shrimp scampi, beef fondue, pot-au-feu ... and other inter- 
nationally renowned recipes. 


fTfMTi 


A large, handsome book. 
CREAT DINNERS from LIFE measures 
9 x 12 inches and contains 240 pages, 
120 pages in full color. Illustrated 
of utensils, condiments, spices and staples. 


Be Our Guest for 10 Days 


Here's a gift for your favorite hos- 
tess or host, even for yourself. You 
may examine GREAT DINNERS 
from LIFE on a 10-day free trial, 
returning it with no obligation. If 
you decide to keep it. you pay only 
$0.95 (plus shipping 
and handling). 

If the postpaid card 
is missing from this 
issue, just write to 
Time-Life Books. 

Dept: 0101, 

Time & Life Bldg., 

Chicago, III. 60611. 


ms 


TIME LIFE BOOKS, Time l Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Stripped. 

WALL-TO-WALL CARPETING. 
ELECTRONIC FUEL INJECTION 
SYSTEM. 

BUCKET SEATS WITH BUILT-IN 
HEADRESTS. 

TWO TRUNKS (FRONT AND REARI. 
ELECTRIC REAR WINDOW 
DE-FOGGER. 

FRONT WHEEL DISC BRAKES. 
IGNITION/STEERING LOCK. 
ELECTRIC CLOCK. 

PADDED DASH. 

REAR CENTER ARMREST. 

DUAL BRAKING SYSTEM. 

2-SPEED ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD 
WIPERS. 

TINTED REAR WINDOW. 
$2,339.00* 


Loaded. 

WALL-TO-WALL CARPETING. 
ELECTRONIC FUEL INJECTION 
SYSTEM 

BUCKET SEATS WITH BUILT-IN 
HEADRESTS. 

TWO TRUNKS (FRONT AND REAR). 
ELECTRIC REAR WINDOW 
DE-FOGGER. 

FRONT WHEEL DISC BRAKES, 
IGNITION/STEERING LOCK. 
ELECTRIC CLOCK. 

PADDED DASH. 

REAR CENTER ARMREST. 

DUAL BRAKING SYSTEM. 

2-SPEED ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD 
WIPERS. 

TINTED REAR WINDOW. 
$2,339.00* 


© 



SCORECARD 


SURFEIT OF RICHES 

A devoted follower of sport, still feel- 
ing the afterglow of the pennant races, 
the playoffs and the World Series, up 
to his giddy eyes in college football on 
Saturdays and pro football on Sundays, 
overwhelmed by the beginning of the 
hockey and pro basketball seasons, and 
all too aware that college basketball is 
right there in the wings, waiting to go 
on. has suggested in the interest of a 
sane and rational approach to things 
that there be a one-month moratorium 
in sport. Just one month — during which 
there would be no baseball, no foot- 
ball. no basketball, no hockey, no sport 
pages, nothing. 

Members of the staff of this maga- 
zine like the idea. They say a month's 
vacation would give them a chance to 
get caught up on their golf, touch foot- 
ball, softball, jogging, bowling, billiards, 
driveway basketball, hunting, sailing, ca- 
noeing. swimming, surfing, fishing or just 
sitting around looking at nothing in par- 
ticular for a while. 

Then bring on your Rosebowlsuper- 
bowlholidaytournamentlosangelesopcn- 
millrosegamesNITdi visionalplay- 
offstanlcycupNCAAspringtrainingmas- 
terstournament. We'll be ready. 

We’ll be ready anyway. 

DEFECTOR 

A few days after Billy Martin was fired 
as manager of the Minnesota Twins, the 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company an- 
nounced that it would no longer spon- 
sor radio and TV broadcasts of Twin 
games. There was an immediate and 
widespread assumption that the startling 
announcement (Hamm's had sponsored 
Twin games since 1961, the year the ball 
club began in Minnesota) was a reac- 
tion to the Martin firing. Irate fans had 
been urging the brewery to drop the 
Twins, and after the word came out the 
company switchboard lit up with con- 
gratulatory calls. 

But Hamm's insisted that its decision 
was a long-range one and had no re- 


lation whatever to Martin's ouster. The 
brewery said that it also sponsored the 
Minnesota North Stars (hockey), the De- 
troit Lions (football) and Oakland Ath- 
letics (baseball), and that it was trying 
to achieve a greater flexibility in its ad- 
vertising budget — it wanted to use a 
wider range of advertising media, like 
radio and TV spot commercials, bill- 
boards, magazines. In short, it no long- 
er wanted to tie up more than half a 
million dollars a year in one market with 
one audience. 

That seemed reasonable enough, but 
there appeared to be another reason for 
the cancellation — and this one was not 
stressed, even though it could be of great 
importance to baseball. Hamm's implied 
that surveys showed the sport was not 
reachingenough of the young beer-drink- 
ing adults whom brewers consider a 
prime market. Yet the recent upsurge of 
interest in baseball — look at the Red Sox 
and the Mets, for example — is to a cer- 
tain extent a youth movement. The sur- 
veys may be wrong, but the onus of proof 
is on baseball. 

ROUTINE 

Somewhat unnoticed in the pro football 
news last week was Quarterback Terry 
Hanratty’s debut with the Pittsburgh 
Sleelcrs. Hanratty will certainly have bet- 
ter days, but he will never have a more 
memorable one. 

He came into the game in the last pe- 
riod. His first pass was incomplete. His 
second pass was intercepted. His third 
was intercepted— and run back for a 
touchdown. His fourth was incomplete. 
The next time he tried to pass he was 
thrown for a 10-yard loss. On the next 
play he was trapped again but scram- 
bled loose and ran for a 31-yard gain. 
Then he was dumped again, this time 
for a six-yard loss. 

He finally got his fifth pass into the 
air and completed it for a 32-yard gain 
and a first down. His sixth pass was in- 
tercepted. His seventh was complete for 
15 yards and a touchdown. His eighth 


was another completion, good for 41 
yards and a first down. Then, w ith 27 sec- 
onds left, he threw his last three passes, 
the first for 18 yards and a first down, 
the second for 1 1 and another first down 
and the third, on the last play of the 
game, for 15 yards and a touchdown. 
In 14 plays he threw 11 passes, com- 
pleted six for 132 yards, including four 
first downs and two touchdowns, was 
intercepted three times, once for a touch- 
down, was dumped for losses twice and 
scrambled once for 31 yards. 

Welcome to the NFL, Terry. 

SON OF KINSEY REPORT 

It has long been said that being an out- 
standing athlete, like being a famous 
actor or entertainer, is like living in a 
goldfish bowl. There is little privacy. 
Now there threatens to be none. John 
Justin Smith, associate sports editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, recently wrote 
a memo that said, in part: "It is a fond 
hope that we can put together a series 
of articles on Sex and the Pro Athlete. 
The sex life of guys in sport is an in- 
teresting and valid story — if it has bear- 
ing on their performances. And it must. 
We will not, of course, hurt any man's 
(or woman's) reputation where he or 
she has not publicly hurt that reputation. 



We will not tell stories for the purpose 
of being lascivious. 

"But we sure are entitled to tell about 
sexual activities, as far as these activ- 
ities affect their lives as athletes. For ex- 
ample, does travel put a strain on fam- 
ily ties? Wives are left home alone. The 
guys go from city to city, deprived of 
the comfort of board and bed. What 
does this do to them? To their families? 


continued 
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wright 

For those who like a boot that doesn’t come up too high, Wright has come up 
with this broad-toe slip-on oxford. Fits the bill on comfort, too. thanks to 
Wright's exclusive comfort features They help support your arch, help relax 
your foot, and hold the shape of the shoe for good. Style 968 


BUCKLE DOWN 
TO BUSINESS 





E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., ROCKIAND, MASS 02370 


“Every sport has its female hangers- 
on, the girls who cluster in ball parks 
or in and around stadia and hotels. Do 
the guys avoid these girls? Or use them? 

“Arc athletes lousy lovers or great 
ones? It would seem that physical fit- 
ness would result in physical sexuality. 
Does it? Or is all of this lost because 
most athletes are young and lack the ex- 
perience to be great lovers? 

“Do athletes refrain from sexual ac- 
tivity before engaging in a game? Do 
team members tend to put the brakes 
on sexy fellow team members? Or do 
they work it the other way. encouraging 
sexual activity? 

“These are. 1 know, all general ques- 
tions. But 1 think some specific exam- 
ples of what has happened could make 
valid articles." 

And if the Daily News doesn't buy 
the idea, there's always Hugh Hefner. 

THE LONGEST DRIVE 

On the theory that auto rallies arc fine 
as far as they go. London's Daily Mir- 
ror is putting one together that will go 
all the way: 16.000 miles. The field starts 
its engines April 19 at Wembley, takes 
a sharp left to Argentina and ends up 
May 27 in Mexico City, which tics the 
promotion up neatly with the World Cup 
soccer games. Winner of the rally gets 
S24.000 and the right to present the 
World Cup, now in possession of the 
English, to the host Mexicans. The los- 
ers will not have that privilege, but, says 
the Mirror , they will find the drive 
through Latin America an incomparable 
pri/c in itself, though it warns that part 
of the route attains extremely high al- 
titudes (up to 16.000 feet) and compet- 
itors must seek medical advice as to 
whether they can stand it. 

THE FEET OF ABRAMOWICZ 

Everybody who follows football knows 
how rough it is on knees, heads, ne:ks, 
shoulders, ribs or whatever else gets in 
the way of a blind-side block, but few 
stop to think about toes. 

“I haven't had toenails on my big 
toes in two years," says Danny Abra- 
mowicz. wide receiver for the New Or- 
leans Saints. "They turn black in pre- 
season practice and then 1 lose them, 
and then I have nothing until the sea- 
son's over. They grow back just about 
the time we're ready to go to training 
camp the next year. 

"I blame it on the shoe manufactur- 
comtnurd 




Why one out 
of four people 
into our music 
is onto our 
Stereo 8 Tapes. 

More rock and soul with less hassle. 

When you’re moving like this, the music had 
better be just as exciting — and just as portable. 
You want our Stereo 8 Cartridge Tapes: 
instant, push-pull operation and up to 80 minutes 
of uninterrupted music. 

Stereo 8 Tapes really do go where you go. 

A half-dozen cartridges fit in a surplus jacket, 
sleeping bag, glove compartment. And the 
sound — well, it’s almost like you’re at the 
session sitting next to the Airplane or the 
Original Broadway Cast of “Hair.” 

Good reasons why one out of four people 
listening to our music is listening to the 
Stereo 8 Tape. 

Shouldn't you be the one? 


FELICIANO/ 10 TO 23 



By the time it’s empty, 
ife will be full. 



Canoe by Dana. Made in France for men who make it everywhere. 

COLOGNE • SOAP ■ tALC • DEODORANT • SHAVING FOAM • AFTM-SHAVf TREATMENT • AND OTHER FINE GROOMING PRODUCTS 


The best s 15 drill you can buy 
for under $ 10 



nas Deen cnangea on inis 
regular $14.99 value — except the 
price. They’re on sale now at $9.99. 
And, you still get these outstanding 
Rockwell features: Double insulation 
from electrical shock; breakproof 
housing (we’ll replace the housing 
free, if it ever cracks, chips or splits); 
double reduction gears and 2.3 amp 
motor; quality keyed chuck and 2,000 
RPM performance. 


For your copy of our latest power 
tool catalog write: Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, 586J North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 5208. 
Better yet, pick one up at your near- 
est Rockwell dealer or department 
store. They’re listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Tools-Electric. 

© Rockwell 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SCORECARD continued 


crs," Abramowicz says. “There are spe- 
cial shoes for backs and linemen and 
kickers, but nothing for the pass receiv- 
er. Yet nobody cuts as often or as hard 
as a receiver. He can't get along with 
the average football shoe. I went through 
17 pairs last season, and that's almost a 
pair a game. Dave Parks [New Orleans 
tight end] did the same thing. 

"I pay about S25 a pair for shoes, 
but it's not the price that bothers me. 
I'd pay double or triple that if only the 
shoe would work. 1 wore a special light- 
weight pair of shoes in one game last sea- 
son. and by the third quarter the things 
w ere worn out. I had to send to the lock- 
er room for a new pair. Parks put on a 
new pair of those lightweight things in 
the last quarter of the exhibition game 
we played this year against Denver. I 
bet him they wouldn't last through the 
next game. They didn't. He had to get 
rid of them at halftime. 

“I just wish the shoe manufacturers 
would do something about it." 

A SPLIT HAIR 

Before the fourth game of the World Sc- 
ries. an anti-Met fan bet a friend of his 
that Tom Seaver would not finish the 
game. Seaver, you will recall, pitched 
10 full innings but was lifted in the bot- 
tom of the 1 0th for a pinch hitler. The 
pinch hitter, J. C. Martin, laid down 
the bunt that the Orioles misplayed to 
let in the winning run. 

O.K. The game was over. Fan No. 1 
turned to his friend and said. "Pay me.” 
Fan No. 2 said, “Pay you? What do 
you mean, pay you? Seaver went all the 
way. He pitched a complete game. You 
pay me." Fan No. 1 said, “I bet he 
wouldn't finish the game. Was he in there 
at the finish? Was he? No, sir. He was 
out of the lineup. So pay me." 

Fan No. 1 may be a nitpicker of the 
worst kind, but it appears that he has a 
fairly strong argument. If you were the 
judge, who wins the bet? 

UTTER STRENGTH 

The Milwaukee Bucks, who finished last 
in the Eastern Division of the NBA in 
1968-69, opened the new season with 
three straight victories — a reversal of 
form that can be attributed in consider- 
able part to the presence this year of Lew 
Alcindor. But then the Bucks turned 
around and lost two games in a row, and 
prompted some basketball experts to 
wonder about the effect that a scries of 

continued 
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A car is not to get rained on in 


To pul the show on the road. 

To see a star born. 

These are some of the nice 
things a car is for. 

What a car isn't for is compli- 
cations. Getting bogged down with 
financing the da\ you go to buy it. 

Not w hen sou can leave the 
w hole thing to a General Motors Deal- 


er who uses G MAC. General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. We stop fi- 
nancing problems before the\ start. 

You can finance your car. car 
insurance and creditor life insurance. 
Easily. Quickly. At reasonable cost. 
With consideration. 

This is a GMAC anniversary. 
Fifty years of uncomplicating things. 


Financing millions of cars, trucks and 
appliances. Nationwide. 

With financing, a problem 
should be furthest from your mind. 

It is from ours. 

GMAC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things. 


The horse is better than 
most 1970 cars. 




We are not joking. The 
run-of-the-mill 1970 car is an 
affront to progress. 

It’s too expensive to buy. 
And too expensive to run. 

It’s almost impossible to park, 
and maneuvering it through 
city traffic would try the 
nerves of a saint. 

You’d be better off with 
a horse. 

Which is sure-footed, 
inexpensive, maneuverable 
and it eats hay. Nice, cheap, 
hay. 

We, at Renault, are one of 
the few automakers to make 
a car that’s better than the 
horse. 

The Renault 10. 

Since it gets 35 miles to 
the gallon, it is cheap to run. 

And since it has inde- 
pendent suspension and disc 
brakes, it is sure-footed and 
easy to stop. 

And since it is maneu- 


verable, it is easy to park. 

And since it costs $1,7251 
it is easy to buy. 

And it is also more 
comfortable than the horse. 


For news) dealer sec Yellow Pages or write Renault Inc.. 100 Syl.an Ave . Englewood Ciilfs, N J. 07632 *P,0. E. 




Anyface. Anyplace, 


There are still some tough- 
bearded individuals willing to bet 
that no electric shaver can match 
shaves with a blade. On beards 
like theirs. And they’ll even double 
the bet if they’re miles from the 
nearest electricity. 

Take them up on it. 

Because Norelco has a Re- 
chargeable Tripleheader that can 
match shaves with any blade. Any- 
where. On any kind of beard. 

To back that up, the Recharge- 
able 45CT has floating heads that 
follow the contours of the face. 
And inside those floating heads are 
18 self-sharpening blades that 


shave close and smooth every day. 
The unique Norelco rotary action 
keeps the blades sharp while it 
strokes off whiskers. Every time 
you shave. 

And the Rechargeable can keep 
going for almost twice as many 
shaves per charge as any other re- 
chargeable. You can expect almost 
3 weeks of close shaves. 

If that's not enough time, you 
can get the brand-new Norelco 
Cordless 20B. It will give you up to 
thirty days of close shaves on just 
four penlight batteries. And it never 
needs a plug. 

This was a tough bunch of beards 


—in a tough place. As tough as they 
come. But Norelco is tough too. It's 
even tough enough for a beard like 



Even on a beard like yours. 


* 1969 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 10017. Norelco consumer products include: Men s and Women's Electric Shavers. Rembrandt Square 
Lotions. Instant Hair Setters. Mini-Saunas. Sun/ Heat Lamps. Hair Dryers. Massagers, Hearing Aids, Tape Recorders. Cassettes. Radios. Hi-Fideilty Components. Electronic Educational Kits. 


Introducing Zenith 



outcolors. . .outbrightens. . .oufdetails. . .and outperforms.. . 
every giant-screen coforTV before Chromacobr! 

*£T£Wt h 

Simulated TV reception above. See the actual picture at your Zenith dealers. 


Work is 
the curse 
of the 
drinking 
classes 


So bless you... 

Osterizer 
Bar Mixer 
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<R> Osier Osterizer 


NO MORE need you dilute the drinks with 
hot. salty tears ot frustration at your fail- 
ure to mix. 

NO MORE need you skulk away when 
someone asks you to whip up a frappe 
NO MORE need you mutter. "How about 
a bourbon and water?" when guests order 
exotic drinks. 

NO MORE! Our Osterizer Imperial Bar 
Mixer makes perfect Drinksmanship sim- 
ple — with Hi and Lo speed control. 


5-cup stainless steel container opens at 
both ends Recipe book included Use it 
to whip up great hors d'oeuvres. too Even 
when it's not doing anything, it adds an 
ineffable distinction to your bar. 

It's one of the full Osterizer blender line, 
among other Oster products designed to 
make you a hero in the do-it-yourseif-and- 
drink-it set. At better stores everywhere. 
© 1969 John Oster Manufacturing Co Dept. SI 
5055 N. Lydell Ave Milwaukee. Wis. 53217 


SCORECARD continued 

defeats (the best pro teams lose a couple 
of dozen games a season) might have on 
the youngster. After all. they point out, 
Alcindor is almost totally unused tocom- 
ingofT the court a loser. In the past seven 
seasons, in high school and college, the 
teams he played on had an overall record 
of 184 wins and three defeats. 

GONE TO POT 

Conservationists have come out in fa- 
vor of marijuana. After Governor Rob- 
ert Docking of Kansas announced that 
he was going to ask the legislature to de- 
clare marijuana an "obnoxious weed” 
so that state funds could be used to 
spray it and wipe it out wherever it grows 
wild in the state, conservationists yelled 
blue murder. Marijuana, they said, "is 
an indigenous weed in Kansas and grows 
among giant ragweed, foxtail and other 
types of prime cover and seed for wild- 
life." They pointed out that game cover 
in Kansas is disappearing fast enough 
as it is. As corporate farming expands, 
much more land is put under cultivation. 
Brush patches common on old family 
farms are eliminated, and so are strips 
of brush that border fences. New tech- 
niques designed to utilize every square 
foot of ground allow cultivation right 
to fence lines, and the brush vanishes. 

If efforts are made to eradicate the 
wild marijuana, goes the argument, then 
other wild plants will be eliminated, too, 
and 50.000 acres of cover desperately 
needed by birds and small game will be 
destroyed. The conservationists' case is 
a strong one, but so far they have not 
yet suggested to Governor Docking that 
he put it in his pipe and smoke it. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Alexei Kisilev, Soviet boxing coach, 
asked what he knew about Las Vegas 
before arriving there for a match against 
a team of American amateurs: "I know 
it is a city in Nevada, is a city in the moun- 
tains, is very joyful, and it will be nec- 
essary to have a lot of money.” 

• Wally Butts, former Georgia head 
coach, asked what he thought of Al- 
abama's football team this year: "I don’t 
know much about Alabama. I don't call 
Coach Bryant anymore.” 

• Tom Cahill, Army football coach, af- 

ter his team lost its third straight game: 
"One thing I don’t like about losing is 
the winkers. They don’t know what to 
say to you, so they just wink when they 
see you.” *no 
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The Kohinoor Diamond has been 
mentioned in Indian legends for a thousand years. 

After it was taken from the Rajah of Malwah 
in the 14th century, dozens of its owners were 
killed or assassinated. 

When the Nadir Shah first saw it in 1739, he 
cried out “Kohinoor!" (mountain of light) . The 
name stuck. Queen Victoria received it in 1850, had 
it cut down to its present 109 carats, 
and set in the crown of state. 
Hardly what you’d call a chi] 


The Hope Diamond is steely-blue and weighs 
4 4 Vi carats. It’s thought to be a recut of the huge 
“Tavernier Blue" that disappeared from Louis XVI's 
possession in the revolution of 1792. 

Sir Thomas Hope bought it 38 years later, in 1830. 
Ill fate plagued its owners until American dealer Harry 
Winston acquired it and presented it to the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1958. 


The Star of Africa 

perfectly clear-white, weighs 
530 carats, and is the world’s 
largest diamond. 

It 's set in the scepter of the 
English sovereign and kept in 
the Tower of London. 

The egg-shaped stone was . 
cut from the 3, 106-carat 
Cullinan Diamond found in ’ 
Africa in 1905. Not exactly 
a chip either. 


The Bulova Diamond has ont 

thing in common with the other ft 
It is a real diamond. Many of the 
diamonds used on so-called “diamond 
watches" are only chips. 

(A stone with less than 1 7 facets is 
only a chip, no matter what you call it.) 

Bulova never uses chips. Never. Every 
Bulova diamond has at least 1 7 facets. 
And sometimes a lot more. Bulova 


The Orloff Diamond 

weighs 200 carats and was 
once an eye in the huge statue 
of Brahma in the temple of 
j * otuinopoli in Mysore, India, 
n was stolen by a French soldier 

fcdisguised as a worshipper. 

He sold it to an English sea captain who sold it to a 
London dealer. Prince Orloff of Russia finally bought it 
for the Empress Catherine who had it set in Russia’s 
royal scepter, where it can still be found. 


"Diamond Empress," 10 diamonds, 17 jewels, 14k gold. $175. At 
fine jewelersand dept, stores. Bulova Watch Co., Inc. .New York, Toronto* 
Bienne, Milan, London, Pforzheim, Hong Kong.® 1969. 


These diamonds you know are diamonds. 
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MERCILESS MINNESOTA 

The Vikings, with Joe Kapp on the beam and the four Norsemen lowering the boom on opposing quarterbacks, are 
not only leading the NFL's Centra / Division but may be building a dynasty. Color it purple. by TEX MAULE 



Greg Landry releases Just In time to accept belated greetings from Viking End Carl Eller. 


The Vikings' defensive line, plus two, prior 


T he Minnesota Vikings, a team which could not quite 
believe its own prowess until a couple of weeks ago, 
took a giant step toward establishing itself as a champion 
in the Green Bay mold by handily defeating the Detroit 
Lions 24-10 in Bloomington, Minn, last Sunday. The Vi- 
kings won on the cool, intelligent passing of Joe Kapp, 
who spent eight years throwing footballs in the Canadian 
League and is now in his third year chucking for Minne- 
sota. Playing with his broken left wrist in a light cast, 
Kapp completed II of 19 passes in the face of a Lion rush 
that dropped him for a loss four times. 

The Vikings won, too, oh a fierce effort by one of the 
best defensive units in pro ball (see cover). It swarmed all 
over young Greg Landry, Detroit's second-year quarter- 
back, dropping him for losses six times and limiting him 
to a measly net of 60 yards passing. Landry also threw 
four interceptions, due in part to the big purple rush. 


It was an impressive performance by a mature and com- 
petent team, and it may well mark the start of the kind of 
dynasty that Vince Lombardi founded at Green Bay in 
I960. There are, certainly, defects in this Viking team, as 
there were in the old Packers. The offensive line leaks on 
occasion, but Bud Grant, the quiet Minnesota coach, has 
help on hand in Ron Yary, a massive tackle from USC, 
and Ed White, a big rookie guard from California. Yary, 
a No. I draft choice in 1968. was in the service the first 
few weeks of this season, but he will probably start soon. 
White may still be a year away. If these two live up to 
their potential, Kapp may find more time to throw, and, 
given time, he can perform wonders, as he did against Bal- 
timore earlier in the season when he threw seven touch- 
down passes in a 52- 1 4 rout. 

Minnesota's redoubtable ground attack was ineffective 
against the Lions, but that may be because Grant, who 
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felt his club did not move the ball 
well enough in the air in 1968, has de- 
voted much of his practice time to im- 
proving that aspect of the game. 

Gene Washington, who caught four 
passes for 68 yards against Detroit, feels 
the passing is now well established. ‘This 
is my third year and Joe’s," he says. 
“We work together real well now. I have 
options on my patterns depending upon 
whether the coverage is zone or man-to- 
man, and that means Joe only has a sec- 
ond or two to read me. Now that we’ve 
worked together for a while, that's all 
the time he needs." 

Jim Marshall, the 10-year veteran at 
end who captains the Viking defense, is 
of much the same opinion about his 
play with his violent colleagues on the 
Viking line. Against the Lions, Marshall, 
Carl Eller, Alan Page and Gary Larsen 
varied their attack on nearly every play, 
often twisting — or stunting, as it used 
to be called — with the tackle circling to 
the outside and the end looping to the 
middle, confusing Lion bfockersandput- 
ting heat on Landry, who was replacing 
the injured Bill Munson. 

"In time, you get confidence in the 
people you play with," says Marshall. 
“I know what Page [the right tackle] is 
going to do and what Lonnie Warwick 
[the middle linebacker] will do, and I 
can react instinctively. Some of the stunts 
arc planned. Maybe Page and I will de- 
cide on the stunt and tell the lineback- 
ers what we’re going to do. But some- 
times we'll stunt because the blocking 
opens up, and when we do that, we have 
to depend on our instinctive reactions. 
You don’t always beat the other guy, 
you know. He's getting paid a good sal- 
ary to beat you. You know when you 
go in that you're only going to win so 
many of the individual battles. You just 
have to win more than you lose." 

Marshall and Co. won more individual 
battles than they lost against Detroit. 
Landry completed 14 of 28, but when 
you subtract from his gross the yards 
he lost attempting to pass, he wound 
up with a net of 1.8 yards per attempt. 
The Lions were only a trifle more ef- 
fective on the ground, gaining 107 yards 
in 33 runs. They crossed the 50-yard 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY Nlll LCIPER 

Minnesota's Kapp uncorks one of his 19 pass- 
es, It of which were complete for 149 yards. 


line but once in the first half and scored 
their lone touchdown late in the game, 
after the cause was well lost, with the 
aid of an interference penalty. 

A little over a year ago, when Min- 
nesota was preparing to play Chicago 
in Bloomington after impressive wins 
over Atlanta and Green Bay, the team 
was taut and unsure of itself. Its Sat- 
urday practice was quiet, tense; it was a 
team that had finished last in the Cen- 
tral Division the year before, and you 
fell, watching the players, that they 
weren’t convinced they were good 
enough to be leading the division. 

"Clubs like the Bears and the Rams 
used to intimidate us,” says General 
Manager Jim Finks. "Not physically. 
Psychologically. They seemed to be men- 
tally tougher than we were. But we got 
over that hump when we beat the Bears 
31-0 in Chicago on Oct. 12. We took it 
to them and they folded, not us." 

Last week the Vikings were relaxed, 
casual and assured. On Saturday the 
players bought a birthday cake for 
Equipment Manager Stubby Eason, 
which featured a lumpy chocolate foot- 
ball planted in the middle of a bilious 
green football field, and sang a Rabe- 
laisian version of Happy Birthday be- 
fore eating most of the cake themselves. 
Gary Cuozzo, the No. 2 quarterback, 
brought his 2-year-old son Chip to the 
workout, then had to call his wife to 
come get him when, despite the blandish- 
ments of half the team, he howled stead- 
ily for 30 minutes. 

When the Vikes came out on the field, 
Kapp took charge, and the players re- 
sponded, running plays all the way to 
the goal line. They worked out an hour 
and a half earlier than most clubs do 
on Saturday, finishing at about 10 a.m. 
"Coach wants to go partridge hunting,” 
one veteran explained. 

In his three-year tenure as head coach. 
Grant has established a remarkable rap- 
port with his players. He's a tall, hand- 
some man with bright blue eyes and a 
soft tone that commands attention be- 
cause you can hardly hear it. 

"He never raises his voice,” says Cen- 
ter Mick TingelhofT. "He's as complete 
a change as you can get from Van Brock- 
lin [his predecessor at Minnesota]. All 
he has to do is look at you when you 
make a mistake and it cuts deeper than 
a 10-minutc lecture from Van Brocklin." 


"When Van Brocklin left, there was 
no doubt in my mind who I wanted." 
Finks says. "Grant has always been a 
winner. He used to coach in Canada, 
and he learned a very valuable lesson 
there. You get kids right out of Ca- 
nadian high schools, graduates from 
American colleges and old pros from 
the NFL who have gone over the hill 
or left the NFL for some other reason. 
Grant handled all of them, and well." 

Grant, who played both offensive and 
defensive end for the Eagles, was a for- 
ward with the Minneapolis Lakers and 
won four Grey Cups in 10 years at Win- 
nipeg, brought Kapp down from Can- 
ada. Kapp had difficulty adjusting to 
NFL defenses, but he has always had 
an overriding belief in his ability to win, 
and he imparts it to the team. "Joe makes 
you know it will work," says Running 
Back Clinton Jones. “You feel it in the 
huddle. He's a mover.” 

The Joe Kapp of the defense is Mar- 
shall, who once ran the wrong way for 
a safety for the other team and now 
heads up the rush. The Minnesota front 
four may not be as famous as that of 
Los Angeles or Dallas, but they could 
be better. They arc called the Four 
Norsemen, although three — Carl Eller, 
Alan Page and Marshall— are black. 

Marshall is 6’ A" 260, wears flaring 
sideburns and a modest mustache, and 
has an unbridled desire to win at al- 
most any cost. He is also an introspec- 
tive, articulate man. "We have been pro- 
gressing in our mental attitude," he said 
the night before the Lions game. "We 
didn’t know how to accept victory be- 
fore. Each victory is a step on the stair- 
way to success, but we worried about 
little mistakes instead of forgetting them. 
Now we’re confident enough to forget 
the mistakes. Bud Grant pushes you to- 
ward goals which make you realize your 
full potential as an individual. 

"Don’t be fooled by our flamboyant 
attitude at practice today,” he went on. 
’’We're still nervous about this game. 
It’s a big one. The flamboyance is the 
product of apprehension. But beneath 
the apprehension is a confidence that 
wc can do what we have to do. It’s 
the feeling Green Bay used to have, a 
feeling that we're developing.” 

With that feeling, Minnesota's regal 
purple could be, appropriately, the col- 
or of a new dynasty. end 


TWO GUYS 
ON A BOSTON 
HOT SEAT 


by FRANK DEFORD 

The men who share the heat are Tom 
Heinsohn and Red Auerbach, and their 
huge problem is a missing Celtic player 



Distraught at his team's repeated errors, Coach Heinsohn glowers at courtside. 


F ollowing on the heels of the rumor 
that Bcatle Paul McCartney had died 
and been replaced by an impostor came 
the shocking reports out of Boston last 
week concerning another lefthander. 
There was evidence, not mere rumor, 
that after 13 years and 1 1 world cham- 
pionships Bill Russell was indeed miss- 
ing from the Celtics. Apparently, Red 
Auerbach has spirited away a center 
named Henry Finkel from San Diego 
to assume Russell’s place on the court, 
and has cleverly disguised Finkel in a 
green-and-white Celtic uniform. In ad- 
dition, Red has put a State Mutual of 
America insurance salesman from Na- 
tick, Mass., named Tom Heinsohn, on 
the bench to take over Russell's respon- 
sibilities there. 

Preposterous as all this might sound 
to a man just back from outer space, 
members of the Russell-is-indecd-gonc 
cult have assembled facts to support their 
belief. They point to page one of the 


NBA statistics, which shows that Wilt 
Chamberlain is shooting more and with 
confidence again. Sensitive listening de- 
vices prove conclusively that Boston's 
opponents are hearing 96 r ', fewer foot- 
steps this year. And — alas — the Celtics 
now get beaten every time they play bas- 
ketball. 

“Even a train must stop," says Red 
Auerbach, admitting all and going on 
to suggest that trains that refuel with 
good draft choices proceed again. But 
it will never be the same again in Bos- 
ton. The real question is not how good 
the Celtics still arc, but whether the Celt- 
ic mystique will survive beyond the de- 
mise of the dynasty. With Russell gone, 
and Sam Jones too, Auerbach remains 
as the only direct link to all the glo- 
rious past. Heinsohn is there, but he 
was gone for a long time; Satch Sand- 
ers is the patriarch now, but he arrived 
years after the championship run had 
been well established. 


The players who made the tradition 
are not only gone but secure in new iden- 
tities. BobCousy isCincinnati. Bill Shar- 
man is the ABA. Frank Ramsey is Ken- 
tucky rich. A bunch of the others have 
college jobs. And Auerbach and his play- 
ers were all that the tradition ever com- 
prised anyway. The Celtics differed from 
other athletic dynasties in that they nev- 
er held the fancy of their community 
nor represented a single proud owner- 
ship. The Celtic organization was once 
the corporate presence of one honored 
man, Walter Brown, but any semblance 
of management continuity disappeared 
with his death in 1963. and since then 
the world champions have been nothing 
more than strumpets of high finance, 
passed on from one balance sheet to an- 
other. Presently they are an acquisition 
of something called Trans National 
Communications, Inc., another property 
just like Wireline Radio, East West Films 
and Sam Sentcr Farms. Moreover, the 
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Cellies have always been treated with 
indifference in Boston. Unlike the Ca- 
nadiens, the Packers, the Colts or even 
the Yankees, the Celtics have had to 
find their only real community on the 
court. They have been the Basketball 
Celtics. 

That the team has always been so uni- 
fied on the floor is somewhat contra- 
dictory, too, since by nature most of 
the stars have been proudly independent. 
There have been few cliques. Candor 
was valued so highly that Russell was 
often violently reproached by his play- 
ers when he appeared to be sluggish last 
year. Physical expression has never been 
inhibited, either. There have been some 
dandy scrimmages over the years, and 
last season such an unlikely twosome 
as old Sam Jones and Don Nelson 
slugged it out one day. By the same 
token, there still is a keen awareness of 
the order of things. When hmmette Bry- 
ant stopped Bad News Barnes who is 
hot-tempered and then gets distracted 
from the business at hand by thoughts 
of revenge — from fighting a Detroit Pis- 
ton last week. Bryant's concern was the 
team. "Hey, man, if you fight, you can't 
get us no place," he scolded. 

Wayne Embry, who played with and 
against the Celtics and who is now di- 
rector of recreation for the city of Bos- 
ton, is a well-qualified observer. "The 
base was always mutual respect," he says. 
"When you joined the Celtics, they al- 
ready knew what you could do and what 
you could not. They showed respect for 
what you were capable of, and didn't 
concern themselves with what you 
weren’t capable of." 

With this background and despite the 
unfortunate start the team has had, Hcin- 
sohn may have an easier job as coach 
than Auerbach will have as steward of 
the tradition. After four straight losses 
by last weekend, the team was down, los- 
ing confidence and beginning to press. 
But in a way there is more enthusiasm 
than last year. 

"These guys know that everybody is 
really out now to rub it into us," Hcin- 
sohn says, "and we lost a couple tough 
ones right away. Any other team might 
have become completely demoralized, 
but they haven't. But why do you think 
I took this job? I could spend a lifetime 
coaching and never develop the kind of 
spirit I walked into right away." 

Hcinsohn can speak with considerable 
authority on the subject of spirit, be- 


cause when he played, Auerbach often 
made him the recipient of criticism that 
should have been directed at other more 
sensitive players. Red would chew Hcin- 
sohn out for every conceivable sin, and 
then conclude amiably, “And that goes 
for the rest of you guys, too." 

The only thing about Heinsohn that 
truly irked Auerbach was his condition- 
ing, or his lack of it. He once called Hein- 
sohn "the oldest 27-ycar-old body in 
the history of sports." Heinsohn smoked 
a pack a day the whole time he was play- 
ing. On the rare occasions that he tried 
to give cigarettes up he would gain so 
much weight that Auerbach would beg 
him to start again. In his retirement Hein- 
sohn has solved this problem by smok- 
ing and gaining weight at the same time. 

Auerbach, cigar in hand, comes down 
to watch his pupil conduct practice, 
standing there beside him like a pro- 
fessor emeritus. Heinsohn has the Celt- 
ics running fast breaks, over and over. 


The image of the dashing, roaring Celt- 
ics of his heyday is obviously implanted 
firmly in Heinsohn's mind, but the strat- 
egy is not simply some vain reflection 
of his youth. The whole league is run- 
ning more, and Heinsohn is convinced 
the Celtics must do the same to get back 
into contention. He screams an obscenity 
as the Celtics blow another break. "I'd 
like to see five baskets in a row off the 
break. Five baskets — that's all." 

A pass goes awry. "Five shots in a 
row," Auerbach mutters. 

"Yeah. I’d be happy just with five in 
a row.” Heinsohn bellows. 

Success on the break is predicated on 
getting a quick cutlet pass to a guard, 
and few men have ever approached Rus- 
sell's mastery of that art. Finkel has ac- 
tually played quite well since coming to 
the Celtics, and he does not brood about 
fate casting him to follow Russell's act. 
He is industrious and a good shooter. 
He got 1 9 points and 17 rebounds a£ainst 

continued 
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Atlanta, but he cannot make that quick 
outlet pass often, and his replacement, 
Barnes, has no gift at all for the move. 
As a result, early on, Heinsohn gave up 
much hope of achieving the classic two- 
on-onc type of break. Instead, he now 
works toward getting the whole team 
upcourt fast, looking for 4-on-3, maybe 
even 5-on-4, or finding the trailer open 
for a quick jump shot. 

Russell's talent was always difficult 
to assess completely, and now that he is 
gone new insights into his value are ap- 
pearing. It seemed ironic, for example, 
that the Celtics, although losing, out- 
rebounded the opposition in their first 
three games. Larry Siegfried, who suc- 
ceeded Heinsohn as Auerbach's whip- 
ping boy and has the most active and 
inquisitive basketball mind on the team, 
mulled over the perverse rebound fig- 
ures. “Everybody has always assumed 
that outrebounding the other team was 
vital,” he said, "but now I'm beginning 
to think that total rebounds are not as 
important as who gets the rebounds. 
That's what really signifies how a team 
is playing. We outrebounded Baltimore, 
but almost all of their rebounds were 
going to Unseld or Johnson. Their 
guards anticipate this and start to flare 
all the way to half court as soon as a 
shot goes up." 

“They get you thinking defense when 
you're still playing offense," Bryant add- 
ed. And that, of course, is how oppo- 
nents used to talk about the Celtics when 
Russell was there. 

As might be expected, the Celtics have 
had trouble adjusting to playing with- 
out Russell's strength in key areas. 
"They're not boxing out on rebounds — 
it's like they thought he was still around," 
Auerbach says. Also, Finkel has found 
that his toughest problem is dealing with 
so many opponents being funneled down 
the middle. That was what the Celtics 
always did when they had Russell play- 
ing goalie. 

But Russell has also been missed more 
than might have been anticipated in 
the set offense, where his role was 
often viewed as rather insignificant. The 
Celtics are still using the seven master 
plays (with options) that Auerbach be- 
gan devising in the 1940s. Most of the 
plays involve the center, who handles 


Coming by a pick by Finkel ( 29), Siegfried 
finds Atlanta's Gary Gregor waiting for him. 
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the ball, sets the picks or both. Timing 
is so vital that even though Russell had 
run the plays for a decade, they would 
go all to pieces whenever he stopped 
practicing regularly. It takes very little 
to throw the plays off. Finkel, though 
left-handed like Russell, is more of an 
outside shooting threat. When he sets 
up on the high post, the percentages 
call for the man guarding him to over- 
play to Finkel's left side. Just this slight 
change all but ruins the chances of suc- 
cess for such standbys as No. I (Sam's 
old favorite). No. 2 and No. 22. since 
the defensive man is exactly where the 
shooter is supposed to be. Nor is Fin- 
kel agile enough to compensate for this. 

“Russ was so smart and we played to- 
gether for so long." says John Havlicck, 
•'that he always knew w here we were. I 
mean he knew w here we were liable to 
be. depending on the several ways the 
defense might react. He had such good 
hands and was such a good passer. Now 
we're getting the ball two or three feet 
away from where we used to." 

But sometimes it also seems that these 
technical, mechanical problems are not 
nearly as significant as the simple fact 


that the Celtics arc suddenly making mis- 
takes — walking, three-second violations, 
wild passes, stepping inbounds before 
throwing the ball in. They had 81 turn- 
overs in their first four games. Is that 
also because Russell is gone, or is it the 
first crack in the mystique, the first glim- 
mer that the Basketball Celtics will be- 
come the Trans National Communica- 
tions, Inc. Celtics? 

The team's first draft choice. Jo Jo 
.White, a superb backcourt man, is sit- 
ting on the bench in Marine uniform as 
the Celtics lose. He is on furlough, will 
be released from active duty on Decem- 
ber 17. and everybody becomes more 
aware of that date with each defeat. So 
maybe the future starts then, or maybe 
next week, or maybe not at all this sea- 
son. The past is easier to reckon with. 
It is arrayed above Jo Jo White on the 
ceiling of the Boston Garden: all the pen- 
nants. from 1957 on. and the banners 
with the uniform numbers of the Celtic 
stars who have retired. It is a bold dis- 
play of pride, and to date nothing has 
been able to obscure it but the smoke 
that drifts up from the stands during 
the action. end 



Sitting with worried Celtic substitutes. Jo Jo White observes difficulties he may help solve. 
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NO DEFEATS, LOADS OF TROUBLE 


When Coach L/oyd Eaton of Wyoming's unbeaten football team suspended his 14 black players after a bitter 
dispute he started a controversy that has aroused passions throughout the state by PAT PUTNAM 


O h, it was a beautiful homecoming. 

The weather was as pretty as the 
queen, cool and crisp, and nobody mind- 
ed a little wind. As people strolled from 
the stadium last Saturday they laughed 
and talked about how their unbeaten 
Wyoming had just manhandled San Jose 
State 16-7, which made it hard to get 
up a real working anger against those 
14 black athletes Coach Lloyd Eaton 
threw off the team two weeks ago. Coach 
Eaton had shown those protesters he 


could win without them. Good riddance, 
and never mind a lot of talk about civil 
rights, because this is Wyoming, and out 
here we do things our way. Like Coach 
Eaton told those athletes: Boys, if you 
don't like the way we run things around 
here then you better go play at Gram- 
bling or Morgan State. Yes sir, and 
wasn't that victory over San Jose State 
just glorious? 

“Yes, it was a glorious victory." said 
Bill Waterman, smiling thinly, "and now 



we shall see about the rest." Waterman 
is an NAACP lawyer out of Detroit, a 
short, rather round, quiet-spoken man, 
and he arrived in Laramie, Wyo. last 
week w ith the belief that the rights of a 
student should not be limited just be- 
cause he is an athlete. His first move 
will be to seek an injunction against the 
University of Wyoming in federal court 
this week. "First we want to get the play- 
ers reinstated," he said. "Then we'll go 
from there." 

Eaton abruptly dropped the 14 black 
athletes from the team on Oct. 17, af- 
ter, he says, they took part in a dem- 
onstration against Mormon racial pol- 
icies. which exclude Negroes from the 
priesthood of the Mormon Church. Wy- 
oming was to play Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. which is run by the Mormons, 
the following afternoon. Eaton insists 
that his players act as individuals and 
not as factions, which he feels splits the 
team, and he became incensed when the 
Negro players appeared before him that 
morning as a group. "They came in to- 
gether and they came wearing black arm- 
bands." he said. "It was simply a mat- 
ter of discipline. Black or white, it didn’t 
matter to me. They broke the rule and 
I told them they were no longer mem- 
bers of the team.” 

All his life Eaton has lived by the 
rules. He is a stern disciplinarian who 
can neither understand nor forgive a 
breakdown in team unity. As a boy he 
had to help his father scratch a living 
from a tiny ranch in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. During the Depression 
he worked his way through college by 
sweeping floors for 25p an hour. No- 
body gave him anything. Nothing came 
easy for him and he feels that nothing 
should come easy for those who play 
under him. Until now his iron disci- 
pline has worked and worked well. The 
last three years Wyoming has been the 
Western Athletic Conference champion: 
this year it has won six games, leads the 

Wyoming blacks, seeking a way of protest, 
say they just went to Eaton with a request. 
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nation in rushing defense and is ranked 
16th. Next to two national parks, foot- 
ball — University of Wyoming football — 
is about the biggest thing in the state. 
And so, at the university. Eaton has per- 
haps more influence than Dr. William 
D. Carlson, the president. He certainly 
is more popular than Stanley K. Hath- 
away. the governor. And now he is con- 
vinced that he is the target of a Black 
Power plot. 

"We’ve played Brigham Young for 
many years,” Eaton said one day last 
week. "Why haven't we had a demon- 
stration before? And we've had Negro 
players here since I960. I'll tell you why. 
This is the first year the Black Student 
Alliance has been on campus. Now 
they're organized and ready to act. The 
WAC was picked because of Brigham 
Young. And we were picked as the trig- 
ger because of our rule against dem- 
onstrations. It all fits.” 

"The whole problem is that no one 
understands us," said Joe Williams, the 
Wyoming tailback and one of the team’s 
three captains before he became one of 
the exiled 14. "If Eaton had. none of 
this would have happened. His story of 
a racial plot is ridiculous. We knew about 
the rule against protest and we went to 
him on that Friday morning only to see 
if we couldn't work something out. We 
felt very deeply about this, but we just 
wanted to talk to him. We wanted to 
see if we could wear black armbands in 
the game, or black socks, or black X's 
on our helmets. And if he had said no 
we had already agreed that we would 
be willing to protest with nothing but 
our black skins.” 

Both sides agree they met first in Ea- 
ton's office and that the coach took them 
into the field house. There they stop 
agreeing. Eaton claims he listened to 
them for 10 minutes and then told them 
that they were out. 

"Like hell he gave us 10 minutes,” 
said Williams. "He came in, sneered at 
us and yelled that we were off the squad. 
He said our very presence defied him. 
He said he has had some good Neee- 
gro hoys. Just like that." 

"Then he said it was stupid for us to 
be protesting against a faith and a re- 
ligion none of us knew about,” said Wil- 
lie Hysaw, an ex-receiver. "Talk about 
stupid! Do you know that Ted Wil- 

But Eaton contends they knew his rule: play- 
ers way only act singly, not as a faction. 


liams [another of the 14] is a Mormon?” 

When University President Carlson 
learned of the dismissals, he called the 
governor, who drove over from Chey- 
enne in a snowstorm. A board of trust- 
ees meeting was called hastily, and 18 
hours later, early Saturday morning, the 
trustees announced that they were back- 
ing Eaton all the way. 

Across the state support for Eaton 
poured in. The cowboy clement was an- 
gry. When seven members of the fac- 
ulty said they would resign unless the 
14 were reinstated, the Touchdown Club 
in Casper said it was raising money to 
get the seven out of the stale. The stu- 
dent senate came out in favor of a hear- 
ing on the issue — which caused the rest 
of the students to call for an impeach- 
ment of the senate. A faculty-student 
ad hoc committee was formed to in- 
vestigate. and then was never heard from 
again. The school paper came out for 
the 14, and then Phil White, the editor, 
resigned. Carlson called a press confer- 
ence, was backed into admitting, un- 
intentionally, that at Wyoming football 
came first and civil rights second. When 
he realized what he had said, the press 
conference was over. One member of 
the state legislature said that if Eaton 
backed down, there would be trouble 
with the university budget next year. Ea- 
ton wasn't about to back down. 

Meanwhile, at San Jose State the team 
voted to wear multicolored armbands 
against Wyoming in support of the 14, 
and groups at other WAC schools de- 
manded that Wyoming be dropped from 
their schedules. 

"It's building," said Bill Waterman. 


"All across the country. Building and 
building. This will be a new day for the 
college athlete, both black and white.” 

At Wyoming the Black Student Al- 
liance said it would set up picket lines 
at the San Jose game. Governor Hath- 
away said he was ready to call out the 
National Guard. Everyone was in a pan- 
ic. The university, in an official letter, 
which Waterman has, said it understood 
on good authority that 2.000 Black Pan- 
thers were headed for Laramie. "That's 
not only a lie," said Waterman, “it’s 
criminal.” 

On Saturday, an hour before the game, 
Vernon Breazeale, the chief of the Lar- 
amie police force, watched as an or- 
derly group of 134 pickets circled 200 
feet from the stadium gate. "One thing 
I want these kids to understand." Breaz- 
eale said, "is that we are here to pro- 
tect them, not to fight with them. Their 
fight is with the university, not with us. 
All the football players on the football 
team are good kids, both the black and 
white ones. Real gentlemen. I remember 
another coach we had here. He used to 
bring in ex-convicts to play. Real hood- 
lums. Always drunk, always in trouble. 
We used to club tnem over the head 
until the blood ran down the side of 
their mouths. I'm glad these kids today 
are different." 

He watched as a black girl silently car- 
ried a sign that said: "Something is hap- 
pening here, but you don’t understand 
what it is, do you?" 

"I guess that sign says it all," some- 
one said. 

"Yeah, I guess so," said Chief Breaz- 
eale. SNO 



THE ill MOMENTS 


©IF HOCKET 



As every Ian knows, hockey is speed, sticks, hitting, noise, congested arenas. At first 
glance the paintings by Richard Estes on this and the loliowing pages offer an altogether 
different concept. Alt is cool, quiet, passive, strangely devoid of movement. But as 
Estes has demonstrated to the art world, he has an unusual knack ol involving the viewer 
in his compositions " There is a waiting line lor his work 45 to 50 deep," says New 
York's Allan Stone Gallery '. Each muted scene here is, on closer inspection, pregnant with 
life. There will be a queue at the ticket window, a rush ol action on the now-vacant 
ice. What Estes deliberately has left out ol the picture one cannot help painting in. 
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There is an eerie quality in Estes' peephole depiction ol the ice from an empty arena corridor. 






continued 


But who is watching the sets' 
Again Estes sets forth a tanta- 
lizing scene that must he com- 
pleted in the viewer's mind. 
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A great fabric made greater 
by Estevez for Jaymar Slacks. 



Two-ply polyester/ cotton woven by Galey & Lord— 
a division of Burlington Industries at Burlington House, New York, N. Y. 10019. 
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MY STORY: Part 2 

by LEW ALCINDOR with JACK OLSEN 



UCLA WAS A 
MISTAKE 


The basketball was fine, says Lew, but campus 
conditions almost impelled him to quit school 

lives in dreams and fantasies, no matter 
what his color, and my vision of UCLA was of an idyl- 
lic place where I would play basketball, study, go to an 
occasional beer bust, stroll arm in arm on the campus 
with the chicks, enjoy long bull sessions in the dorm with 
the cats and, in general, live the collegiate life that I'd 
read about and been promised by all those guys I'd talked 
to on my visit the April before. I wasn’t happy about leav- 
ing my parents and my old neighborhood, but I had to 
face the fact that there was prejudice in New York, and 
there was a semipermanent riot situation in the Harlem 
that I once loved. Maybe it was better to get away from 
all that for a while and go out to California, where people 
were color-blind and a man could live his life without ref- 
erence to color or race. 

Well, right from the beginning I didn't lack for friends 
at UCLA. Black friends. My pal Kenneth Kelly had 
come out to Los Angeles with me; the deal was that he 
would run for the UCLA track team after a year at Santa 
Monica City College. He couldn't live in the UCLA dorms, 
as I did, but he found quarters nearby in a fraternity 
house, and we were together all the time. My roommate 
in the dorm was Lucius Allen, a very outgoing happy guy 
and a genius with a basketball, who played on the fresh- 
man team with me. Lucius never exhibited any racial prej- 
udice toward me. Of course, Lucius is also black. 

continued 

laving ONE in as his team beat Houston and Elvin Hayes 
(44) in the 1968 championships was sweet revenge lor Lew. 
Earlier in the year, because of un injured eye that had ham- 
pered him in practice. Lew had played poorly as UCLA lost to 
Houston in the Astrodome. The SI cover reporting that close 
defeat was pasted in his locker as a constant self-needier. 
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MY STORY continued 


I quickly discovered that there is no 
special breed of people called Califor- 
nians, with their own culture and back- 
ground and attitudes. I discovered that 
most Californians came from other 
places, where racial prejudice abounded, 
and some of these Californians had the 
same feelings about race as their friends 
back home. To these bigoted people, 
deep down inside, I was nothing but a 
jive nigger. Oh, they'd try to overcome 
their feelings. Once in a while one of 
them would get up the courage to en- 
gage us in conversation, but it was hope- 
less. Many of these people could not 
relate to a black man. I realized very 
quickly that my attempt to outflank the 
racial wall had failed. I'd first observed 
the wall at St. Jude's in New York, and 
now I knew that it extended all the way 
from Jones Beach to Santa Monica. 
There was no way to outflank it. 

There also seemed to be a special art 
form in California: the art of seeming 
to like people that you really don't like. 
It wasn't long before I realized that cer- 
tain cats who hated my guts were giv- 
ing me the big Pepsodcnt beachboy smile 
and saying, “Hello, how are you?" The 
intensity of the smile and the greeting 
would never vary, even when I was hear- 
ing stories about how much they dis- 
liked me. 1 never could get with this 
kind of behavior. Back in New York 
City, you knew who liked you and who 
didn't. You knew where you were. But 
in California I felt like I was in the mid- 
dle of the ocean on a raft. 

Of course, we were rubbing elbows 
with whites all the time at the dorm — 
that was unavoidable — and those kids 
would do things that I could not be- 
lieve. Their idea of fun was to flood the 
floor, take off all their clothes and slide 
along the tiles bare-butt. Oftentimes they 
would chase each other down the halls, 
goosing. They were very big on goos- 
ing. I'd just stand there and watch and 
try to lake it all in and understand. But 
I couldn't understand. Kids around me 
20 and 21 years old acting like infants. 
Wow! And I said to myself that I had 
to come all the way to California at the 
age of 18 to find out that I was a very 
old person. I was very much aware that 
certain Americans were suffering from 
hunger and cold and deprivation, and I 
took all this seriously. Less than a year 
earlier in Harlem I had watched people 
shooting, looting, screaming, stealing, 
trying to kill one another, trying to kill 


the cops, in a great upheaval of rage 
and frustration. This meant something 
to me. But the most amazing thing about 
these kids sliding all over the tiles was 
that right here in Los Angeles, just a 
few months before, something had hap- 
pened that should have tightened them 
all up. The Watts riot had taken place. 
And not only did it mean nothing to 
most of these kids, but most of them 
were not even aware that there were hun- 
gry people in East Los Angeles. They 
didn't know because they didn't care to 
know. They were juveniles, children, ba- 
bies. I just couldn't warm to people like 
this, and since they weren't all that cra- 
zy about me, I stayed primarily with 
the black brothers. 

Pretty soon I began reading in the 
local press that I w'as eccentric. Maybe 
I was. One thing that frosted the sports- 
writers was an order by the athletic di- 
rector. J. D. Morgan, that no member 
of the freshman basketball team could 
be interviewed. The press interpreted this 
as my idea — it wasn't — and after a while 
they tried to make a career out of stick- 
ing it to me. They had expected me to 
be Stcpin Fctchit, and when I turned 
out to be Lewis Alcindor, then I had to 
be weird, eccentric, surly. Well, I did 
my best not to be surly, but sometimes 
those people at UCLA put me to the 
test. I hadn't been on the campus three 
days when Kenneth Kelly and I were 
walking and heard these white cats talk- 
ing behind us. One of them said, “Hey, 
is that Lew Alcindor?" And another guy 
said, "Yeah, that’s him. He's nothing 

but a big ." I turned around and 

started wolfing at the guy, and he just 
strolled off. 1 wanted to go snatch him, 
but Kelly talked me out of it. He said 
we hadn’t been on the campus very long; 
we'd better cool it. There were a lot of 
incidents of that nature. 

Another thing that bugged me was 
the way the kids seemed to think that 
they could make any comments they 
wanted about my height. Now don't get 
me wrong; I've never been touchy about 
being tall. I like being tall. The chicks 
like it; the fans like it. It's fun being 
this tall. The problem is on the short peo- 
ple. It bugs them no end. They get all dis- 
turbed when they see me. They get 
messed up; I'm not messed up. But I 
do get bored with hearing about it all 
the time. Once in a while something does 
happen that's truly funny, and then you 
just have to laugh about it. Annoyed as 


I was by these kids at UCLA, I had to 
laugh when I found out that a boy and 
a girl had been tripping on LSD in the 
lounge of the dorm, and when I came 
in the door they studied me up and down 
and decided I must be part of their trip! 

It wasn't very long before I fell in 
with a little group of cats that kind of 
stood together. Kelly was one of them. 
Edgar Lacey turned out to be a very 
thoughtful, sensitive brother, and he was 
one of us. Sometimes we'd talk with Lu- 
cius, but he was still in that stage of try- 
ing to get along with the whole world, 
and Mike Warren was still busy being 
the great lover, so mostly it was me, 
Kelly. Lace and a good friend named J. 
J. Johnson. J.J. was a very heavy broth- 
er, very heavy. He was carrying close to 
a straight 4.0 average, and he's doing 
the same right now at Harvard Law 
School. J.J. was proud and glad to be 
black, and angry at anybody who didn't 
dig him and his pride. We hit it off 
right away; he’d take me home and have 
his mother feed me the real home cook- 
ing, and without his comradeship and 
moral support I would not have made 
it through the freshman year at UCLA. 

The thing that I enjoyed the most was 
our bull sessions after class. 1 had just 
finished reading Alex Haley's The Au- 
tobiography of Malcolm X, and I was 
full of serious ideas. I could sec the whole 
transition of the black man and his his- 
tory. And I developed my first interest 
in Islam, not Elijah Muhammad's pri- 
vate Islam, but the real Islam, the re- 
ligion of half a billion people on earth. 
Me and Kelly and Lace and J.J., we'd 
walk straight up into the mountains and 
then sit up there and talk about things 
like Malcolm X and black pride and 
Islam. Malcolm X became my star to 
follow, and I've followed that star ever 
since. That same year, J.J. put me onto 
books like Autobiography of a Yogi , and 
I learned about the third force in the 
world and the rising tide of black na- 
tionalism. I read LcRoi Jones' poems and 
plays. My head was filled with things, 
spinning with new ideas. That's the real 
purpose of a university, not so much to 
teach you as to get you to teach your- 
self. UCLA was doing this for me, but 
it was only because of people like J.J. 
and a few other black brothers. What 
an irony. 

One Sunday morning I woke up and 
realized that I hadn't been to Mass since 
coming to the Coast. All my life I'd been 
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a practicing Catholic, and now suddenly 
it was over, and I had no regrets what- 
ever. In my mind. I became an appren- 
tice Muslim, reading everything I could 
get about Islam. The Qu'ran. The say- 
ings of Mohammed. The histories or 
Islam. The Bible had no further mean- 
ing for me. The Bible and its teachings 
had produced all these hate-filled peo- 
ple that I saw in Los Angeles. It seemed 
to me that there was nothing in the world 
as unlike Christ as Christians. 

As far as basketball was concerned, 
it was a weird scene but not unpleasant 
at all in that freshman year. The only 
bad thing about it was that we won 
every game and we were expected to, 
and that can gel to be a drag. We beat 
the varsity by 15 points, and they had 
been national champions the year be- 
fore! But no wonder we beat them. Coach 
John Wooden and his assistants had 
done a fantastic recruiting job. On that 
freshman team we had Kenny Heitz, 
Kent Taylor (who later transferred to 
Houston ). Lynn Shackleford. Lucius and 
me. With a team like that, how could 
we lose? To tell the truth, I was learn- 
ing nothing on the court — it was all too 
easy. Wc actually beat one team by 103 
points. 

I think the athletic department real- 
ized very quickly that I wasn't getting 
any belter in competition like this, so 
they hired Jay Carty to work out with 
me and teach me something. Jay had 
starred at Oregon State: now he was 
studying for a doctorate at UCLA, and 
he was happy to take the part-time job 
of teaching me something. He was 6' 
8" and he had great moves, and he used 
to pound my tail in one-on-one games. 
He’d try to psych me and rattle me, to 
prepare me for the varsity games that 
were coming, and he didn't hesitate to 
give me the elbow or the knee. becau?e 
he knew they were coming, too. and he 
was so right. He didn't think I was in 
very good shape — he said I needed hard- 
ening - and he chalked a line on the back- 
board 18 inches above the basket and 
made me jump up and touch it 10 times 
a day with each hand. Between work- 
ing with Jay. and learning to play with 
the other guys on the freshman squad. 
I can't say that my first basketball sea- 
son at UCLA was unpleasant on the 
court. 

At Christmastime I went home for 
vacation. Never in my life was 1 so ea- 
ger to get to New York. We played a 


game on Friday night, and I was to 
leave the next morning at 9. I went back 
to the dorm, got dressed, packed and 
sat up all night. That's how excited I 
was. 

The trip back to New York did me 
good, refreshed me. and I came back to 
UCLA in a better mood. I decided to 
give the interracial bit another chance, 
to try to blend with people and maybe 
exchange a few ideas. I also decided that 
I would enjoy some dates, and at UCLA 
that pretty much meant going out with 
white girls. There are black girls on the 
campus, sure, but they arc in outer space 
somewhere. They are superconscious of 
the fact that they're black chicks mak- 
ing it in a white world. They play their 
roles as firsts: regular Aunt Jemimas. 
So I dated a white girl who lived in the 
next dorm a few times. And the sky 
came crashing down! 

When I started dating this girl, we 
talked it over and we knew that we w ould 
have to be very discreet. Wc couldn't 
roam all over the campus holding hands. 
We couldn't make the scene at the caf- 
eteria as though wc were going steady. 
We couldn't go out to public things like 
the movies or places where they played 
jazz. We knew all this. We weren't Haunt- 
ing our interracial friendship; we were 
just a chick and a cat who dug each 
other and enjoyed each other's company. 
But word got out. because a few times I 
called on her at her dormitory — what 
could be more respectable than that? 
The first thing I knew, these white cats 
would come up to me and say. "Hey 
man. I hear you’re going with, . . ." 
And I’d say, "I see her once in a while." 
And another guy would say. "What's 
this I hear about you and . . . ?" You 
know, they were acting as though they 
just had a perfectly normal interest in 
the girl that I was dating, but up to 
now they hadn't had any interest in me 
whatever, so why all this sudden atten- 
tion to my love life? 

But that was nothing compared to 
what her group was putting on her! 
Anonymous callers would tell her she 
was a nigger lover. Her friends would 
ask her to sit down and discuss the sub- 
ject heart to heart, and the first question 
would always be. "Are you sure you 
know what you're doing, dating a col- 
ored person?" A few of the more direct 
ones would say, "How can you do some- 
thing like that?" And a few others cried 
over the tragedy of it all. 


Man. it just became too big a pain, 
so I called her up and told her to forget 
it. I wasn't in love with the girl: I just 
liked her. I don't know if she was in 
love with me or not, but I do know 
that she liked me. I know that it upset 
her quite a bit when we had to break 
up. She was a nice girl: she was pleas- 
ant company and she was color-blind. 
But our friendship certainly wasn't worth 
having both our lives wrecked by all 
continued 



stuffing I'or (wo of 56 points in his first 
varsity game. Alcindor sets a UCLA record. 
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UCLA CHEERLEADERS OVERWHELM LEW AFTER HIS TEAM'S FIRST NCAA TRIUMPH 


MY STORY ronlinurd 


this pressure, so that was the end. I hat- 
ed to see her hurt. She's married now, 
and 1 hope she’s happy. 

There were many lonely nights after 
that. Basketball season was over, and 
there wasn't a single thing to do except 
rap with the brothers, and that can get 
a little old when you've done it for 30 
or 40 nights in a row. I got more and 
more lonely, and more and more hurt 
by all the prejudice, and finally I made 
a decision. Ever since childhood I had 
had this ability to draw' into myself and 
be perfectly contented. I had to. I had 
always been such a minority of one. Very 
tall. Black. Catholic. I had made an ad- 
justment to being a minority of one, 
and now I said to myself that I was 
going to go back to that policy. It was 
not necessary for me to cross the color 
line; my ego didn't need it. Instead, I 
would draw my pride from the black peo- 
ple. from Islam and the race of broth- 
ers. So 1 pushed to the back of my mind 
all the normalcies of college life; danc- 
es, mixers, chicks, parties, and I dug 
down deep into my black studies and 
my religious studies. I withdrew into my- 
self to find myself. I made no further at- 
tempts to integrate. 1 was consumed and 
obsessed by my interest in the black man, 
in Black Power, black pride, black 
courage. That, for me, would suffice. 

UCLA alumnus Mike Frankovich 
helped me get a job with Columbia Pic- 
tures' Screen Gems in the summer after 
my freshman year, and that was a good 
deal. I was sort of an apprentice in the 
music department, learning the music- 
publishing business, and the office was 
in New York, so I could live at home 
and stash away most of the bread I made. 
At the end of the summer I paid SI, 1 00 
for a 1958 Mercedes, and that made life 
slightly easier in Los Angeles, because 
it's the kind of place that to get any- 
where — even the drugstore — you’ve got 
to drive five miles. I decided not to go 
back to the dorm for my sophomore 
year — I couldn't stand any more of those 
kiddies' games they played there— and 
Edgar Lacey and 1 took a small apart- 
ment in Santa Monica. Lace was a ju- 
nior that year, but he had to lay out 
because of a knee injury. Another of 
our good players had to lay out, but 
for a different reason. Mike l.ynn had 
gotten in some credit card trouble, and 
the athletic department disciplined him 


by not letting him play his senior year. 
Until then. Mike had had the typical 
whitc-American attitude. He didn’t run 
around calling people nigger or anything 
like that, but you could see that he def- 
initely thought in a stereotyped manner. 
But when he got into trouble w ith the law 
and with the school, he became sort of an 
outcast, and it shaped him up fast. Now 
he knew what it was like to be barred 
from the Establishment, just like a black 
athlete; overnight he had become a mi- 
nority race, and so he kind of drifted to- 
ward our little black group, and wc got to 
know him well. He turned out to be a real 
man. He learned fast, and he lost his prej- 
udices almost overnight. Mike Lynn is a 
great object lesson in how fast a white 
man can see the truth, provided he will 
listen. 


That sophomore year was my most 
pleasant year in terms of basketball, and 
my most miserable year in terms of so- 
cial life. Let's talk about the basketball 
first. We were automatically supposed 
to win the national championship, but 
there's a big difference between predict- 
ing such a thing and going out there 
and doing it. We were four sophomores 
and a junior. Mike Warren, and it didn't 
matter how good wc had been the year 
before; wc still had to learn to work to- 
gether as a varsity team and meet some 
teams that were not exactly slouches, 
either. So the sports handicappers might 
have felt that the season was over be- 
fore it started, but wc players had plen- 
ty of doubts and misgivings, and we 
really worked hard. We worked so hard, 
in fact, that wc might even have been 
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overtrained for the opener. We beat 
Southern Cal 105 90, and I hit 23 of 32 
shots and 10 out of 14 at the foul line 
for 56 points, a new UCLA record. That 
was one of the last times in my career 
that a team played me man-to-man. In 
our next game, Duke put three big men 
on me, and I didn't even get to take a 
shot for the first l x h minutes of play. It 
was like being in jail, with all those arms 
and legs around me. Bui of course ihe 
antidote for that kind of poison was 
very simple; I just passed off to the men 
who were left in the clear, and we won 
the game 88 54. I only scored 19 points, 
but I wasn't at UCLA to score points. 
Duke was ranked seventh in the coun- 
try then, and when we came back in the 
second game of the series to beat them 
107-87, with me getting 38 points, their 
coach had a lot of nice things to say 
about me, which I appreciated very 
much. He said, "With him in there, you 
simply can’t play your regular brand of 
basketball.” 

As it happened, we had no special 
problems during the season. The rou- 
tine went about the same: if they sur- 
rounded me with players, I would pass 
off to guys like Lucius and Ken Heitz 
and Lynn Shackleford, guys who could 
shoot you out, and we would have an 
easy time. If they didn't surround me, I 
would take a few shots myself. I hit for 
61 points against Washington State for 
another school record, and I finished 
the season with an average of 29 points 
a game and 15.5 rebounds. My shoot- 
ing average was .683. As far as bas- 
ketball was concerned, I was satisfied. 

In the NCAA tournament at Louis- 
ville, we came up against Houston and 
Elvin Hayes in the semifinals, and ev- 
erybody was talking about the personal 
rivalry between me and Elvin as though 
it were the presidential race or some- 
thing. To tell you the truth, I was aware 
of the rivalry — we had both collected a 
lot of publicity during the year — but I 
didn't go out on the floor with any idea 
of outdoing Elvin. The idea, as always, 
was to win. Houston was all over me 
from the opening tap, and it was easy 
to see that their strategy was to make 
me foul out early. 1 got a lot of pushing 
and shoving in that game, but that was 
routine. It didn't bother me, and I didn't 
commit more than one or two fouls in 
return. 

When they saw that this approach 


wasn’t going to work, Houston put El- 
vin to psyching me. "Watch this!" he’d 
say when he got the ball, and he'd tell 
me when we were close together how 
they were going to show us how to play 
the game. That's fine; psyching is part 
of sports. I did manage to block about 
five of Elvin's shots, including his dunk, 
and once or twice I made him walk with 
the ball, but overall Elvin had a good 
game, a fine game, statistically a better 
game than I had. However, we had won: 
73-58. Then we beat Dayton in the finals, 
in one of those games where they paid 
too much attention to me, and Mike, Lu- 
cius and Shack shot 'em dead from all 
over the court. 

Later on I read in Sports Illustrated 
how Elvin had criticized me after the 
semifinal game. Elvin said: "He's not 
aggressive enough on the boards, par- 
ticularly on offense. Defensively, he just 
stands around. He's not at all, you know, 
all they really put him up to be." 1 was 
a little disappointed in Elvin after I read 
those sour grapes. We had hung around 
together for a few minutes after the game, 
and I'd thought that we were friends. 
But what I didn't realize till later is that 
Elvin has this big ego thing going. It 
messed up his mind to lose like that. So 
he had to tell everybody how lousy I 
was. I just told myself that Elvin was 
doing his thing; my thing was to keep 
quiet and play the best I could, which 
is what I did. 

But I also found out that year that 
keeping quiet isn't always the way to be- 
come popular. I hadn't come to school 
to be elected Queen of the May. And I 
hadn't come to school to spend my lime 
buttering up the press, either. In fact, I 
very rarely granted an interview, for a 
number of reasons. An awful lot of peo- 
ple wanted to interview me, and if I let 
one. I'd have to let them all. The few 
times that I’d talked briefly to members 
of the press, they had twisted my words 
and made me look stupid. I remember 
one popular sportswriter, a guy who is 
very clever with words. I forget how it 
happened, but one day I allowed my- 
self to be drawn into a conversation with 
him for 15 or 20 minutes. We had a 
good talk, a pleasant and interesting talk. 
I told him how I had been reading about 
the life of Malcolm X, and he seemed 
very interested in that. I told him how I 
felt about a lot of things, and how I felt 
that racial hatred, whether white for 


black or black for white, was going to 
destroy America if it wasn't curbed. So 
he jotted all this down and walked away. 
Sometime later he ran an article that 
said that I was eccentric and surly and 
that I should be given a one-way ticket 
back home to New York City. I realized 
right then why he had started talking to 
me. He had been looking for something 
negative to write, and when I didn't give 
hint anything negative, he just unloaded 
this big bunch of smart remarks. 

Not long after that. Lucius Allen and 
I developed a new w ay to pass the time. 
We'd sit around and talk about all the 
places we could have gone instead of 
UCLA. I'd had more offers than Lu- 
cius, but he’d had plenty, too. and now 
we were mired at UCLA with all those 
cracker kids. I spent hours daydreaming 
about the schools right in the New York 
area that I could have gone to. NYU, 
for example. But here I was. Trapped. 
Because if I transferred now. I'd have 
to lay out a year, and I didn't want 
that. 

Well, one night Lucius and I said the 
hell with it, we were through with UCLA; 
we were going to leave at the end of the 
year. I was going to go to Michigan, 
and Lucius was going to go to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in his home state. 
The governor had written Lucius a let- 
ter that led him to believe that he would 
live in a gilded cage on the KU cam- 
pus. As for Michigan, 1 remembered how 
nice it had looked when I'd visited there 
in my senior year of prep school, with 
all those trees at Ann Arbor and a rep- 
resentative enrollment of black and white 
kids. I figured I would be able to relax 
and enjoy myself socially for the first 
time in my college career. So it was de- 
cided. Lucius and 1 would spend our ju- 
nior years elsewhere. 

But you know how those things arc. 
The decision to quit lets off some of 
your steam, and pretty soon you realize 
that you'll just be damaging yourself by 
laying out a year. It's like a guy who 
takes a lot of stuff from the boss, and 
he goes home and says to his wife, "That 
did it! I'm quitting tomorrow!” And 
when tomorrow comes, he finds lie's not 
mad anymore. So Lucius and I didn't 
go. We just said to each other that we 
would pretend UCLA was a job, and 
stick it out on that basis, the way a brick- 
layer gets up and goes to work in the 
morning. 

continued 
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MY STORY continued 


I’ll tell you how I felt inside, though. 
When the school year was over, I put 
on an African robe and got into my car 
and headed home. I was shaking with 
excitement when I saw the New York 
skyline. I thought I’d never make it to 
the house. Then I walked inside, sat down 
on the sofa and. for some reason, I start- 
ed to cry. 1 still don’t know over what. 

That summer l really did my thing. Em- 
mette Bryant and Freddie Crawford, 
both with the K nicks then, and I went 
around the ghetto districts of New York 
talking to the kids about basketball and 
demonstrating a few shots and moves. I 
can honestly say that this kind of work 
gave me more reward than anything I'd 
ever done before. The money was pret- 
ty good, too. We were paid by the New 
York City (-lousing Authority — but the 
looks on some of those kids' faces when 
we showed up and began talking to them 
made it worth three times the salary. 
When the summer was over, I felt re- 
newed and ready for Los Angeles again. 

The big events of my junior season 
were the two games with Houston, but 
before I go into those games I've got to 
make a few things clear. In the first place, 
I am going to tell it exactly like it is, 
and to do that I am going to have to 
defy a couple of unwritten laws about 
sports. One is that above all you must 
be modest; you must underplay your 
own achievements and keep pointing out 
over and over again that it was your 
teammates who did the job. Another 
rule I’m going to violate is that you 
never make excuses. When you lose, it’s 
always because the other team is better. 
They outplayed you. They were sharp 
and you were dull, and they deserved 
the victory, and all that baloney. Those 
two unwritten laws arc responsible for 
more distortion and more confusion 
about sports than any two things I can 
imagine. They were also responsible for 
the University of Houston enjoying a 
brief reign as No. 1, when the simple 
fact was that UCLA was the best bas- 
ketball team in the country, and when 
all the results were in we had proved it 
conclusively. 

Eight days before the first game with 
Houston, I scratched my left eyeball in 
a game against California. Now a 
scratched eyeball may not be much of a 
problem for a guitar player or a well dig- 
ger, but it’s a disaster for a basketball 
player. The whole game is based on depth 


perception and visibility, and when one 
of your eyes is giving you two blurred 
images instead of one clear one, you 
might as well stay in bed and turn the 
job over to somebody else. But I’m only 
human. I wanted to play in the Hous- 
ton game in the worst way, because I hon- 
estly thought that, blurred eye or not, 
the team needed me. and the team w ould 
win with me. I was wrong. Nor was it 
only the blurred images that got me. 
The fact is, I was suddenly out of shape 
for the first time in three years. I had 
missed games against Portland and Stan- 
ford. For three days I had been in bed 
in a dark room, wearing a black patch 
on my bad eye. And on the other days, 

1 had not been able to work with the 
team. When the game started on that fa- 
mous Saturday night in Houston, I felt 
exactly as I had felt 10 years before when 
I played my first game on a full court. 
It was like playing basketball on a foot- 
ball field. The game wasn't five minutes 
old before I was exhausted, and I played 
like it. 1 wound up shooting four for 18 
from the floor, the first time in my col- 
lege career that I had shot under 50%, 
and the rest of our guys weren't much 
better. Our whole game was more or 
less built around me — that may sound 
immodest, but I told you I wasn't go- 
ing to be modest — and with me moping 
around the floor like a sick heifer and 
having visibility problems besides, who 
were we going to beat? Certainly not a 
team with players like Elvin Hayes and 
Don Chaney. 

So with all this going for them, how 
many points did they beat us by? Two! 
With everything going for them but the 
kitchen sink, they beat us 71-69. Which 
was all right. You can’t win ’em all, ha 
ha. Every team has an off night, we'll 
get ’em later and all that jazz. I un- 
derstood all this. I was mad, but I could 
stand it. We were still No. I. Surely 
that must have been obvious. 

But it wasn't. Immediately the AP and 
UPI polls showed Houston No. I and 
UCLA second. To people, Houston had 
beaten UCLA; ergo, Houston had to 
be better. Even Sports Illustrated, 
which ought to know better, wrote: 
“Houston became the nation's top team, 
beating UCLA." We didn't think Hous- 
ton became the top team at all, even 
though they’d chopped off our 47-game 
winning streak. We thought it was quite 
obvious why they'd beaten us, and it 
had nothing to do with who was better. 


But we couldn't say so. The eye injury 
was played down. My lack of court hus- 
tle was played down. And the fact that 
Coach Wooden left me in the whole 
game when he should have taken me 
out after five minutes — well, I didn't see 
that written anyplace. Audit was the rea- 
son we lost! I stank up the joint; I was 
the worst player on the court, but out 
of some misguided feeling of loyalty or 
confidence in me, the coach let me stay 
in and blow the ball game. I thank him 
for his confidence, but on that occasion 
it was misplaced. 

My eye got better quickly, and we 
went ahead winning ball games again 
and Houston stayed undefeated and on 
top of the charts while all of us guys on 
the UCLA team just lay in the weeds 
for them. We knew we were going to 
get them again in Los Angeles, and we 
knew we had something to prove. It 
was an odd situation; you might sup- 
pose that we talked for hours about what 
we would do when we got them and 
how important the return engagement 
was and stuff like that. But, in fact, we 
hardly even talked about the game. There 
was no need. We were quiet about it; 
we all knew what we had to do. The 
only thing I did to keep myself in the 
right frame of mind was cut a cover out 
of Sports Illustrated and paste it in 
my locker. It showed Elvin shooting a 
basket over my head in the first game. 

We were still quiet in the locker room 
before the game. There were no speech- 
es about winning one for the Gipper. 
We opened with a diamond and one, 
an arrangement that Assistant Coach 
Jerry Norman had worked out the week 
before. We had Mike Warren out on 
the point with Lucius and Mike Lynn 
at the sides of the foul line going to the 
corners, and me underneath. Shack had 
Hayes man-to-man, and Shack and I 
were responsible for closing off the in- 
side. The game had hardly started be- 
fore I found myself under the basket 
and I felt this gentle nudge in the ribs 
and heard a voice say, "Man, we're gon- 
na beat you! We’re gonna beat you bad!” 
So I knew I was in the presence of El- 
vin Hayes, master psychologist, plying 
his trade as best he knew how. I said 
nothing. I was too busy. 

Well, I won't belabor you with the 
details. We all played well, and Shack 
played great. Elvin scored five points 
in the first half and five in the sec- 
ond. We won the game 101-69, and it 
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We don’t have 
to make our 
own aging barrels. 
But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


Great Bourbon isn’t born— it’s made. 
Made right in the aging barrel. And 
that takes years. 

That’s why we use only the heart of 
the most expensive white oak timber, 
where the growth rings are uniform 
and tight . And hand-cooper the barrels 
so each slave is strong and true. 

Even charring the barrels is tricky. 
Not enough, and the whiskey gets 
stunted in the aging. Over-charring 
makes it harsh. We have to come 
within 1 to get our special flavor, 
body and bouquet. If you think we’re 
fussy about a little barrel, you ought 
to see the rest of the way we make 
our Bourbon. Being Head of 
the Bourbon Family, 
we wouldn't have 
it any other 



The Continental 


What makes this the most authoritatively styled, 

decisively individual motorcar of this generation? 

Everything about the Continental Mark III is 

distinctive. The understated elegance of line, 
the uncompromising interior luxury. 


the incomparable performance and ride. 

Power front disc brakes are standard. And now', so is 
Sure Track, the remarkable computer-controlled 
anti-skid braking system. 

Standard, too, are the Michelin steel belted tires. 


Mark III 


designed to give substantially increased tread 
mileage. The unique radial ply design of these 
imports results in greatly improved handling. 

The engine, 460 cubic-inch V-8 in a great deep- 
breathing design, is the most advanced in the 


industry. It is unrivaled for its responsive power. 
The timepiece is not a clock at all, but a true 

chronometer from the famous jeweler, Cartier. 
Your Lincoln-Mercury dealer invites you to drive the 
Continental Mark III at your convenience. 






Go First Class 


Go first class -go with Gold Label, internationally acclaimed 
leader in luxury cigars. Now the magnificent mildness and flavor 
of choice vintage imported tobaccos are locked in, with freshness 
assured by our exclusive Fortress of Flavor humidor pouch. No 
matter where in the world you light, go first class- all the way. 



New Gold Label 
"Fortress of Flavor". . . the 
unique air-tight humidor 
pouch that seals in flavor, 
freshness and aroma. 



PALMA CANDELA... 2/5Sf. "Fortress of Flavor" Pack of 4/S1.05 

Go Gold Label 

Customrold at factory #1, Tampa, Fla 5 /60c to $1.00 



MY STORY continued 


could have been worse. Yes, a lot 
worse. People think we poured it on 
to prove that we were No. 1. but by 
the time the first half was over we 
lacked the incentive to pour it on. We 
knew the game was won, and we sort 
of lost our rhythm and our drive. It 
didn't matter. Anybody with eyes in 
his head could see how much better 
we were than Houston. Evidently El- 
vin knew. When he came out of the 
game he dropped down on the bench 
and wrapped a towel around his head 
so nobody could see him. I told you ear- 
lier that Elvin has this big ego thing 
going: that's probably one of the rea- 
sons he's such a great player. This loss 
to us must have been an awful blow to 
him. I know that Elvin disappeared af- 
ter the game, and nobody saw him for 
a few days. The press kept looking for 
him for a comment on the game — he’d 
always had plenty of comments before 
that — but Elvin was unavailable. 

I had brought an African robe to the 
game, carefully hidden away in my bag. 
It was the loudest piece of goods any- 
body ever saw, with big swirls and stripes 
in red, orange and yellow, and it came 
to just below my knees. When I wore 
that, you could see me a mile and a 
half off. But I couldn’t wear it to the 
game, because Coach Wooden would 
have blown his top, so 1 just put it away 
in my locker. After the game. I didn't 
care what anybody thought, I had al- 
ways wanted to show my pride in things 
black, and in the general exhilaration 
of beating Houston. I just hauled out 
the robe and put it on and walked right 
out of the locker room as big as life. 
Coach Wooden saw me, and all he did 
was smile. My mother saw me, and she 
said, "My God!*’ And my father gave 
me a funny look. But after I explained 
to them why I was wearing the robe, 
my mother said, "O.K., that's cool,” 
and my dad said he understood. They 
both knew I had my own way to go. 
Some people thought 1 was just trying 
to be a hot dog, to show off in the robe, 
but it wasn't that way at all. It was my 
way of saying I'm black and I’m proud of 
being black and here it is, man, you can 
take it or leave it. This is me. 


Next Week 

Alcindor's stormy senior year, in 
which he becomes a Muslim , boy- 
cotts the Olympics, leads UCLA 
to another title and joins the pros. 
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Look 

who’s talking 



Canon. That's who. 

Canon introduces two new super 8 
cameras that give you home movies with 
sound. And more. 

They both work with Bell & Howell's 
Filmosound cassette tape recorder to 
capture every word right along with 
every picture. (The recorder works with 
a Filmosound 8™ projector to play it all 
back. Just like it happened.) 

More: both cameras are designed to 
deliver the truly professional-quality re- 
sults that serious home movie-makers 
are after. 

Model 87CS has an 8-to-1 power 
zoom lens. Its speed: f/1.4, making it the 


fastest 8-to-1 lens in the world. 

Model 86CS has a 5-to-1 power- 
zoom lens. 

Both cameras have incredibly accu- 
rate CdS through-the-lens automatic ex- 
posure control with manual override, 
precise microprism focusing, extremely 
bright reflex viewing and easy super 8 
cartridge loading. And both are built with 
the kind of optics that have made Canon 
famous throughout the world. 

So if you're after home movies that 
talk- and more -see your franchised 
Bell & Howell/Canon dealer. 

Get what's coming to you. 

You can with a Canon. 

Canon 

Caaon. I«e . H ..c i tow. taaacaa. and gaaraalaad 
throughout tha U 4 and Caaada by Ball & Hoaan 

11 Belle, Howell 


Think safety belts 
are confining? 

Not half as confining 
as wheelchairs. 

What’s your excuse? 
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I. THE GOLDEN ERA OF SPORTS! 


Rare photos and vignettes of the 
exciting events and personalities 
'20' s and the 


of the Roaring 
Fabulous '30's in a handsome 
1970 Executive Desk Diary. 

Dempsey - Firpo - Ruth . Gehrig 
V Thorpe • Grange ■ Camera 
Nagurski ■ Baugh • Hitchcock 




m 


/ . 

■. '' f Paddock • Owens . Tunney • Hagen 
tsSarazen . Tilden • Man O'War 
Feller • Greb • Louis • Jones - Baer 0 
and many others I 

SURE TO BECOME A , i 
C COLLECTOR \ S ITEM! i 1 

$3.00 each or $2.50 in lots of 20 or more. 
* individually boxed for easy mailing - send 
checks to Fox-Mathis, 19005 Parthenia, 
Northridge. California, 91324. 

This year’s status gift for your 
friends, your customers, yourself ! 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Hey, that’s Missouri and Oklahoma out there ! 


If Colorado and Kansas State knew it, they didn't care as they squashed two Big Eight giants, threw 
the conference race into chaos and made the winner anyone’s guess by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


IWI.ivbc Kansas Slate really does have 
v 1 a "super, super, super, super" 
quarterback, which is the way Coach 
Vince Gibson modestly describes Lynn 
Dickey, the lad who made big sport of 
Oklahoma last week. And maybe Col- 
orado's exuberant Bob Anderson really 
is so splendid a runner that kindly old 
ladies baked him cakes after he bounced 
his pals past Missouri. In the big Big 
Eight anything can happen— and already 
has. Just when it had begun to look as 
if college football would get through a 
season without any mind-boggling up- 
sets. here came this Dickey and this An- 
derson to throw their conference into 
such confusion that it may take weeks 
to unravel the knots. Let it be restated 
that those weren't printer’s errors. Kan- 
sas State, which has been back on the 
farm since about 1934, giggled at the 


powerful Sooners 59-21. and Colorado, 
which has the audacity to run wind 
sprints after a game, stuck it on un- 
beaten Missouri 31-24. 

What all of this accomplished was 
massive chaos in what is certainly one 
of the nation's strongest conferences. 
There was lots of talk about the Big 
Eight before last Saturday, because the 
league had gone 16-8 against outside 
teams, fattening itself largely on Big Ten 
schools to the tune of 6-0. The South- 
eastern Conference could claim a su- 
perior intersectional record (25-5), but 
the Dixie teams had hardly left Dixie. 
The Big Eight not only whonipcd the 
Big Ten, it knocked off some pretty good 
independents in Air Force, Houston and 
Syracuse. And now. as they settled down 
to play their conference friends, the 
teams that had looked like the Big Eight's 



best — Missouri and Oklahoma — were 
suddenly in trouble in what has to be 
the liveliest conference race in the land. 

The situation is this: unexpected Kan- 
sas Slate, thanks to Lynn Dickey's pass- 
ing arm and the wisdom of Vince Gib- 
son, who just might be thinking himself 
into coach of the year, stands at 3-0. 
But Colorado. Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska all have only one loss, and 
there are bunches of decisive games 
ahead. For instance, the Kansas Slate 
miraclcworkers must go to seething Mis- 
souri this week, and Colorado must visit 
Nebraska. In the future there are Mis- 
souri-Oklahoma and Kansas State-Ne- 
braska and Ncbraska-Oklahoma, not to 
forget what might be the biggest of all 
on Nov. 22 when Bob Anderson takes 
Colorado into the forgotten nest of Man- 
hattan, Kans., where only 35,000 seats 
are available for the big showdown with 
Lynn Dickey. 

That would be a fitting place to end 
the race, for last week both Kansas State 
and Colorado got the victories they real- 
ly wanted, and it was those upsets that 
caused all of the confusion anyhow. 

A while back, the day before his team 
was to play high-ranked Penn State, and 
eight days before it would take on arch- 
rival Kansas, Vince Gibson sat at his 
desk by his purple and white telephone 
and said, "Beating Penn State would 
give us national prestige, and we don't 
have a bigger game than Kansas, but 
the game I want is Oklahoma." Small 
wonder Gibson wanted it. In 35 years 
Kansas State had managed only one 
measly lie with OU against 34 losses, 
most of them by thoroughly humiliating 
scores. 

The Wildcats narrowly lost to Penn 
State (14-17), clipped Kansas (26-22) 
and went into the Oklahoma game with 
a 4-1 record and an astonishing lack of 
respect for the Sooners. 

"We've got a better team than Okla- 
homa," Gibson told his boys. "They've 
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got tradition, but we aren’t awed by 
that. They make mistakes in their sec- 
ondary. and we can get to them.” 

Lynn Dickey got to them, all right. 
A junior who wears white shoes because 
Joe Namath docs. Dickey scattered pass- 
ing records all over Manhattan as he 
hurled 28 completions for 380 yards and 
three touchdowns. He got the Wildcats 
on top quickly by 14-0. When the Soon- 
ers closed it to 14-7 on a long pass by 
Jack Mildren. Dickey came back throw- 
ing to make it 21-7. Another Mildren 
bomb made it 21 -1 4, but Oklahoma nev- 
er got closer. Before the half was over, 
Dickey had again driven Kansas State 
to a two-touchdown lead, and by the 
third quarter K State held a delirious 49- 
14 margin. 

It was in the last quarter that OU's 
bruising Steve Owens got his 1 3th touch- 
down of the year and gained more than 
100 yards for the 14th game in a row. 
all of which would be fairly impressive 
if it weren't for Kansas State’s 59 points 
and 535 yards of total offense. 

The big day for undernourished Kan- 
sas State was best summed up by one 
of its broadcasters. Paul DeWeese. who 
told OU fans, "It’s no fun getting clob- 
bered like this, and we are just the peo- 
ple to know how it feels.” 

Colorado, meanwhile, knew how it 
felt a year ago to get physically clob- 
bered by Missouri in Columbia. The 
score didn't hurl so much. It was only 27- 
14. But the Tigers battered the Buffs 
around for a total of six concussions. 
Last week Bob Anderson, aided by a 
tough front four on defense, got revenge 
out in Boulder. Missouri could count 
about nine disabled Tigers as well as 
Colorado's 31 points when it was over. 

There are several things to understand 
about Anderson. First, he was a roll- 
out quarterback for two seasons (lead- 
ing the Big Eight in total offense last 
year) and for the first two games of 
1969. But then Coach Eddie Crowder 
secretly shifted him to tailback, believing 
Anderson might be all that Oklahoma’s 
Steve Owens is. Perhaps Crowder is right. 
With the 132 yards he cranked out of 
Missouri. Anderson now has 704 yards 
for the year— 71 more than Owens — 
and with his two touchdowns against 
M issour i he has just as many as the Soon- 
er star (13), which makes them tied for 
the nation's scoring lead at 78 points, 
along with Jim Braxton of West Vir- 
ginia. Anderson’s two touchdowns also 


broke Whizzer White's career scoring 
total at Colorado, as if it hadn't been a 
tough enough year for the Supreme 
Court already. 

Anderson is a strong ballcarrier, much 
on the order of Owens and almost as 
big at 208 and 6 feet. He bashes up and 
over tackles, drives by them and glanc- 
es off defenders like a fish flipping out 
of a boat. He also dates a former pom- 
pon girl, has an older brother, Dick, 
who made All-America on defense for 
the Buffs two years ago, and is so in- 
tense a competitor that it was his idea, 
along with Colorado's other two cap- 
tains, to lead the team in wind sprints 
in the end zone after every game — win 
or lose. 

After the first few minutes there was 
little question about Missouri’s fate at 
Boulder. Anderson’s runs got his team 
off to a 10-0 lead, and when Missouri 
got back in the game on a 75-yard pass 
from erratic Terry McMillan to Mel 
Gray, the Buffs struck just as promptly. 
Paul Arendt, a substitute quarterback 
and another of those good sophomores 
who seem to be everywhere, passed 79 
yards to Monte Huber to put the Buffs 
ahead by 17-7. When Missouri cut that 
margin. Colorado scored again behind 
Arendt. And when Missouri came back 
again, Colorado, with Anderson bolting 
over everyone, scored once more. It was 


such a delicious win that a little old 
lady greeted Anderson outside the dress- 
ing room with a homemade cake, pre- 
sented it and said, “You’ve just done 
so much for me.” 

Apparently, one of the best decisions 
Crowder ever made at Colorado was to 
move Anderson to tailback. Anderson’s 
throwing had never been quite satisfac- 
tory, but he was always a devastating 
runner. Crowder made the switch the 
week of the Indiana game in the most 
fascinating of ways. In workouts An- 
derson ran at tailback, but he wore an- 
other number. The quarterback, in turn, 
wore Anderson's number. This was just 
in case there were any spies peering down 
from the Flatirons, the mountain range 
that overlooks Colorado’s scenic cam- 
pus, a campus so noted for fun that 
coeds have been known to attend sum- 
mer school there from the University of 
Hawaii, and so casual about recreation 
that a homecoming banner last week 
asked fans to put a tiger in your 
pipe. 

It is no secret anymore that Bob An- 
derson is situated at running back or 
that Kansas State’s Lynn Dickey is at 
least one-fourth of “super-super-super- 
super,” so, regardless of what fans are 
smoking out in Boulder or Manhattan, 
the whole Big Eight is more than slight- 
ly on fire. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (S-O) 

2. ARKANSAS (5-0) 

3. HOUSTON (3-2) 

Houston’s defensive coach. Melvin Robert- 
son, had but one thought last week: stop- 
ping Ole M iss Quarterback Archie Manning. 
The practice on Tuesday was an example. 
Robertson, the smallest of the Cougar coach- 
es, put someone elsc's size- 12 shoes on his 
size-9 feet before walking out onto the As- 
troTurf. It wasn't until that night that he 
noticed the mistake. "They've been squeak- 
ing all night, and l never realized it. Well, l 
guess that's the price I pay for thinking 
about Ole Miss." Robertson's concentration 
paid off. Manning, under severe pressure 
all night, completed only II of 28 passes 
and ran for 19 yards as Houston upset Ole 


Miss 25- 1 1. Manning hasn't enjoyed his two 
games with Houston. He suffered cracked 
ribs against the Cougars last season. As for 
this year he said, "It was as rough a game 
as I've ever been involved in." 

Gary Mullins, Houston's nearsighted 
quarterback, would have agreed. His nose 
was broken on the final play of the first 
half as he tried to throw a block for Split 
End Elmo Wright. “The last thing I re- 
member," said the bloodstained Mullins, 
"was a knee coming at my face." But Mul- 
lins still managed to complete 13 passes — 
mostly screens— for 172 yards and a touch- 
down. He also scored Houston's first touch- 
down on a 12-yard run off the Veer T, the 
Cougars' triple option. 

Texas and Arkansas, the high and the 
mighty, marked time awaiting their Decem- 
ber face-off. James Street, the Texas quar- 
terback who jabbers to his teammates in 
the huddles, was given brief opportunity 
continued 
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for oratory. After running up a 21-0 lead 
against Rice in the first half, he was benched. 
“Street is a tough little rascal." Coach Dar- 
rell Royal explained, "but he's just bone 
and flesh. There’s no reason to risk an in- 
jury." Sophomore Eddie Phillips, Street's 
quieter replacement, finished up the 31-0 
slaughter of the Owls. 

Reserves gained experience for Arkansas, 
also. Bill Montgomery and Chuck Dicus, 
who are the Southwest's deadliest passing 
combination, watched the entire Wichita 
State game from the sideline. Even so, the 
Razorbacks scored 52 points. But Wichita 
wasn't humiliated. Its 14 points were one 
more than Arkansas gave up to all four of 
its previous opponents combined. 

Jerry Don Sanders is an unlikely hero. 
The Texas Tech field-goal kicker is from 
Earth, Texas, and his nickname is "Hoof," 
a reference to his 6*/ 2 shoe size. But Earth 
had reason to be proud when his 6*/is kicked 
a 36-yardcr with 16 seconds left to defeat 
floundering SMU 27-24. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (6-0) 

2. SYRACUSE (3-2) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (5-1) 

"We were robbed," Dartmouth Coach Bob 
Blackman told the press after the Harvard 
game — surprising wordsconsidering that the 
Indians had just won their fifth straight of 
the season, 24-10. "I don't mean on the 
field. Somebody ransacked our dressing 
room during the game and stole the play- 
ers' rings and watches." Even before the 
players discovered the theft, the dressing 
room was like a tomb. "The team didn't 
react as if it had won," Blackman said. 
"They know they didn't play a good game." 

Harvard's defense held Dartmouth to 213 
yards— less than half the Indians' average. 
The first-team Dartmouth defense, which 
has allowed just one touchdown in five 
games, was responsible for much of Dart- 
mouth's scoring, as the Indians got all their 
points in the first 18 minutes as a result of 
two pass interceptions, a field goal and a 65- 
yard punt return by Tom Quinn. "You can 
tell by our eyes how good we are defen- 
sively," said junior Defensive Halfback Russ 
Adams. "You get in that defensive huddle 
when you're under pressure, you look 
around and you sec it in our eyes." 

The talent of Penn State's defense is vis- 
ible on the scoreboard. Two blocked punts 
and an interception set up three touchdowns 
in the Nittany Lions' 42-3 win over Ohio 
University. George Landis, who blocked two 
Syracuse field-goal attempts last week, got 
a hand on one of the punts. Safety Neil 
Smith intercepted his seventh pass of the 


season and the 16th of his career, this one 
for 70 yards and his first touchdown. State's 
defense has now set up 190 points in the 
last 1 6 games. Joe Patcrno's team has slipped 
in the polls, although surprising upsets by 
Kansas State and Colorado — both beaten 
by the Lions— should help remedy that. 
Right now Patcrno has no comment on the 
rankings, but the amiable coach had some 
strong words for the poll makers last week. 
If at the end of the season the Lions aren't 
ranked as high as Patcrno feels they de- 
serve he "will raise the devil." 

The omens were favorable for Pitt before 
the kickoff in Morgantown, W. Va. Its de- 
bating team had scored a split decision w ith 
the Mountaineers on thcsubject, "Resolved: 
Breakfast Cereals Arc Part of an Interna- 
tional Communist Conspiracy." Then Pitt 
used four co-captains to win its first coin 
toss this season. But that was the last hur- 
rah. as tough West Virginia won 49-18. 

Princeton and Yale remained unbeaten 
against Ivy League competition. Fullback 
Ellis Moore scored three times and the de- 
fense gave up only four first downs as the 
Tigers found Penn full of brotherly love, 
beating the Red and Blue 42-0. 

"There are only two Italians I ever lost 
sleep over," said Bill Narzuzzi, Yale's de- 
fensive coach, after the Bulldogs had shut 
out Cornell 17-0. "The first was my wife 
and the other was Ed Marinaro." Cornell's 
sophomore running back began the after- 
noon as the nation's leading rusher, but Nar- 
zuzzi’s crew limited him to 30 yards. The 
victory extended Yale's Ivy League unbeaten 
streak to 17 games. Columbia was less for- 
tunate, losing to Rutgers in the last 36 sec- 
onds 21-14. 

The brigade of Midshipmen finally got a 
chance to tear down the goal posts at Me- 
morial Stadium as Navy won its first game 
of the season, but the Middies had to stop 
Virginia twice at the one yard line to pre- 
serve the 10-0 victory. 

Not to be outdone. Army also won a 
game, beating Boston College 38-7. 


SOUTH 

1. TENNESSEE (5-0) 

2. LSU (6-0) 

3. FLORIDA (6-0) 

Auburn and LSU were treated to the same 
Friday night pregame emotional inspiration, 
John Wayne's recent legendmakcr. The Un- 
defeated, and the next day they staged a 
wild one of their own. In the fourth quar- 
ter LSU Coach Charlie McClendon became 
so excited he gashed his forehead with his 
fingernail and had to conduct his postgamc 
press conference with a towel pressed to 
the injury. Early in the last period Auburn 


went 95 yards in 1 1 plays to make it 21-20, 
LSU. When John Riley entered with hiskick- 
ing tec, all Baton Rouge figured it would 
be 21-21 for sure. But LSU Linebacker 
George Bcvan felt otherwise. "We had a 
strong outside rush when Bill Thomason 
blocked their field-goal attempt in the sec- 
ond quarter," Bcvan said later. "This time 
the man who was supposed to block me 
moved to the outside again, so I came in- 
side him and caught the ball on my right fore- 
arm." The blocked conversion proved the 
difference and LSU won its ninth in a row. 

McClendon received at least one indica- 
tion the week before the game that success 
is spoiling Tiger fans. The coach received a 
letter from an LSU professor that read, 
"Dear Mac, You’re passing too much and 
scoring too many points. The games aren't 
interesting anymore. Please make them clos- 
er, but be damn sure you win." When re- 
minded of the letter after the victory, Mc- 
Clendon smiled and said, "I hope that prof 
is happy. If 1 had known last week this was 
going to be decided by one point, I don't 
think I would have survived." 

Now move on to Florida Field in Gaines- 
ville. It is the fourth quarter, and Florida's 
21-7 lead over Vanderbilt has shrunk to 21- 
20, with an extra-point try coming up for 
the Commodores. Ernie Perez kicks the ball 
soccer-style into the chest of the on-rushing 
safety, Steve Tanncn. Sound familiar? But, 
unlike the game in Baton Rouge, (he scor- 
ing had by no means ended. Tanncn went 
on to intercept two passes, and Gator Quar- 
terback John Reaves continued to throw 
I i ke Supcrsoph as Florida won 41-20. Reaves 
tossed five touchdown passes in all, three 
to Carlos (Chico) Alvarez, and together they 
set or broke five school and SEC records. 
Tanncn felt that with a little luck he could 
have established some records of his own. 
"Believe it or not, I could have blocked all 
three extra-point attempts if they hadn't kept 
changing kickers," he said. “I dove under the 
first kick, then over the second one. I didn't 
guess right until the third attempt." 

Ara Parseghian was concerned last week, 
even if Notre Dame was entering the spon- 
gy segment of its schedule. "I was worried 
about a letdown after (he tic with Southern 
Cal," he said. "On Tuesday we normally 
have a scrimmage. Well, I'm telling you it 
was one of the worst practices we ever had. 
So Wednesday I did something we don't nor- 
mally do— we scrimmaged again. This time 
we seemed to come out of it." Parseghian 
shouldn't have worried. After a slow be- 
ginning Joe Thcismann took the Irish 73 
yards in eight plays late in the first quarter, 
and Notre Dame managed an easy 37-0 vic- 
tory over Tulanc. 

Southeastern Conference co-leader Ten- 
nessee had the week off, so the Vols' Doug 
Dickey spent Saturday watching Georgia, 
his team's next foe, thrash Kentucky 30-0. 

continued 
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After a bad beating at the hands of Dick- 
ey the week before, a loss that virtually elim- 
inated his chance for another conference 
title this year. Bear Bryant took his Al- 
abama team to Clemson for an afternoon 
of ego building. The therapy was a 38-13 
win, the Bear's 100th at Alabama. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (5-0) 

2. KANSAS STATE (5-1) 

3. MISSOURI (5-1) 

Upsets in the Big Ten were not as shocking 
as in the Big Eight, but there were some as 
Wisconsin tripped Indiana in its run for 
the roses and Iowa nipped Michigan State. 

John Coatta, the Wisconsin head coach, 
was asked if it was special to win on home- 
coming weekend. For a man who has won 
just two of 26 games, Coatta's answer was 
reasonable: "Any time we win is special to 
me." The 56,000 Wisconsin fans, who by now 
arc as conditioned to losing as Charlie 
Brown, were emotionally drained by the 
events in Camp Randall Stadium. They had 
seen sophomore Neil Graff set a school rec- 
ord with four touchdown passes. Roger Jae- 
ger kicked three field goals for the second 
time this season. Alan (A-Train) Thompson 
gained 100 yards, and it takes more than a 
colorful nickname for a sophomore running 
back at Wisconsin to accomplish that. Just 
ask Greg (Grape Juice) Johnson. 

Admittedly, the crowd didn't enjoy a com- 
pletely painless afternoon. Indiana's Harry 
Gonso managed four scoring passes him- 
self, three to Jade Butcher, who tied a Big 
Ten record. The Badgers gave up the ball 
five times, four on pass interceptions and 
once on a fumble. "But Indiana gave it 
back twice on interceptions and four times 
on fumbles, so it was pretty even," Coatta 
said. Gonso's 15-yard touchdown pass to 
Eric Stolbcrg brought the Hoosiers back to 
within two points at 36-34. But the attempt- 
ed two-point conversion failed when Half- 
back Bob Pernell was stopped at the one. 
Then the ball changed hands six times dur- 
ing the last 4>/i minutes. The Hoosiers’ last 
chance failed in the final seconds when Bill 
Yarborough intercepted a Gonso pass. 

No less exciting was Iowa's 19-18 victory 
over Michigan State, which gave the Hawk- 
eyes their first Big Ten win. Iowa tied the 
score at 18-18 with less than two minutes 
left on a six-yard Mike Cilek-to-Kcrry Rear- 
don pass. Alan Schuctte, who had contrib- 
uted field goals in the second and fourth 
quarters, kicked the winning point. 

All was normal at Columbus, however, as 
Ohio State continued to destroy opponents. 
This time it was Illinois 41 -0, as the Buckeyes 
prepped for the Super Bowl. Woody Hayes 


presided over his postgame interviews in his 
patented style. After dispensing with the 
game by saying, "It was spotty as the devil 
and we didn't move the ball well inside," 
Hayes lectured reporters for 35 minutes on 
World War I and World War II game plans. 
An event of less sweeping magnitude took 
place during the afternoon. Rex Kern passed 
for 193 yards and ran for 40 more to become 
Ohio State's alltime total-offense leader. 
Kern, just a junior, has 33 more yards than 
the old record — 2,555— held by Howard 
(Hopalong) Cassady. 

Alex Agase heard nothing but talk of Pas- 
adena and the Rose Bowl last week. He was 
pleased that Northwestern was 2-0 in the Big 
Ten, but a little joke of Ara Parscghian's and 
the prospect of traveling to West Lafayette 
to play Purdue worried him far more than 
the prospect of a trip out West in December. 
Parseghian had sent his former assistant 
coach a dozen roses and, when asked to pose 
with them, Agase roared, “Get them away 
from me. Wait till I get that guy on the 
phone." Purdue's Mike Phipps didn't help 
Agase's mood. He passed for 244 yards and 
three touchdowns in the Boilermakers' 45-20 
win and moved past Bob Griese as Purdue's 
total-offense record holder. 

Unbeaten T olcdo’s 43- 1 7 romp over Kent 
State earned at least a share of the Mid- 
American Conference title since Bowling 
Green was stopping unbeaten Miami 3-0. 
Toledo's point total was surprising after 
Quarterback Chuck Ealey sprained an ankle 
in the first quarter. Kent Slate, which had the 
nation's No. 2 rusher in Don Nottingham, 
lost this distinction when Nottingham de- 
parted in the opening quarter with a broken 
finger after gaining only one yard. 


WEST 

1. use (5-0-1) 

2. UCLA (6-0-1) 

3. WYOMING (6-0) 

"This game was the best-kept secret in the 
history of Los Angeles," said Southern Cal's 
John McKay in reference to USC’-Georgia 
Tech. "On Friday I finally found something 
about it on page 7. It's our job to get the 
kids up to play, but it's impossible to do if 
the campus isn’t talking about it, the TV 
commentators aren't talking about it and 
the writers aren’t writing about it." 

McKay's players, performing in a vac- 
uum, nearly lost. They were behind 18-15 
with just over five minutes left to play, when 
Quarterback Jimmy Jones ran left, intent 
on a sweep. But he saw Sam Dickerson 
alone, and it was touchdown. When lech 
tried a little hipper dipper on the ensuing 
kickoff, USC wound up with the ball and, 
moments later, a cushion touchdown. "We 
coniinutd 
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Our Yellow-Vested 
Penny-Pincher says: 



Rent Chevrolets, Pontiacs, 
and other fine cars from 
Econo-Car and drive 
around on pennies! Free 
Nationwide Reservation 
Service. Major Credit Cards 
honored. Send coupon for 
additional information! 



Econo-Car International Dept, s-87 

Diplomatic Center 

Daytona Beach. Florida 32020 

□ Please send me an application form 
for an Econo-Car Credit Card. 

□ Please send me a free copy of the 
Econo-Car Dealer Directory. 

□ Please send me information on 
available franchises. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 
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Flying Machine 

Look, no wings! But The Porta-Corder from Toshiba will fly with you 
wherever you want to go. It's a go-anywhere, solid state, 2-track 
Cassette Tape Recorder for business and personal use. The Porta- 
Corder is great for recording business correspondence and reports 
or family fun and fine music. Features convenient "Pop-up, Pop-out" 
cassette action, slip-in battery pack, and a large four-inch dynamic 
speaker. Fly a little with The Porta-Corder (Model KT20P). See your 
nearest dealer or write: Toshiba America, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue. 

New York. N. Y. 10022 
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What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Food prices are up 20% over a 10-year period. Public trans- 
portation is up 39%. To beat inflation, it takes more than 
fixed-dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn’t it time you 
seriously considered mutual funds? 

Investment Company Institute. 61 Broadway, N.Y. <. , .,o» mummm »*mi 


played well,*’ said Tech’s Bud Carson, "but 
we gave it away." The 53,000 spectators in 
the Coliseum weren't much happier. They 
spent most of the game wondering about the 
outcome of another contest in Palo Alto. One 
USC fan, suffering from the same malady as 
his team, said, " The NCAA should bar non- 
conference games in midscason. How do you 
get up for them?" 

Meanwhile, none of the 84,000 in Palo 
Alto's Stanford Stadium could find cause 
for complaint. UCLA, having trailed the 
Indians 17-6 in the second quarter, had 
pulled back to 20-20 with 10 minutes left 
in the fourth. The Bruins considered a tic 
as appealing as a win, knowing they must 
beat USC in any case for the Pacific Eight 
title and Rose Bowl bid. They ran three 
plays into the line, using up 40 seconds on 
the clock, and punted. Stanford took over 
at its own 35 and /ip, /ip, /ip they were at 
UCLA's 15 and ready for a field goal. But 
UCLA's rush was magnificent. Five Bruins 
poured in at Jim Cross, the holder, and Kick- 
er Steve Horowitz. Game films later de- 
termined that Vince Bischof. the left line- 
backer, was the man who blocked the at- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Kunsas State Quarterback Lynn 
Dickey set eight passing marks as the Wild- 
cats upset Oklahoma 59-21. Dickey threw for 
a conference high of 380 yards, and his 28 com- 
pletions broke his shared Big Light record. 

the lineman: Linebacker George Bcvan of 
LSU made 10 tackles, but his hest move was 
against the ball: he blocked an attempted ex- 
tra point as the Tigers clung to their unde- 
feated season with a 21-20 win over Auburn. 


tempt. "I felt I had kicked it well," Ho- 
rowitz said. “It just never got away." 
Comparison of UCLA and USC was a nat- 
ural topic of conversation in the Stanford 
locker room, but Coach John Ralston, per- 
haps looking to next year, refused to tread 
on anyone’s cleats. "They both are the great 
teams of this or any season. Wc are in there 
with them, So I’d have to say all three of 
us arc among the best in the country." 

Despite racial difficulties {page 26), Wy- 
oming had an easy afternoon with San Jose 
State, winning 16-7. Utah, Wyoming's chal- 
lenger for the Western Athletic Conference, 
won its fifth straight, upsetting Oregon State 
7-3. Quarterback Clint Harden, who re- 
placed Ray Grolh in the final quarter, 
marched the Redskins 81 yards for the 
game's only touchdown. Larry Stone, a Utah 
linebacker, had an exhausting night, mak- 
ing 21 unassisted tackles and nine more as- 
sists. The victory was Utah's first against 
the Beavers in 22 years. end 
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The 2-Car 
Cars. 



This 'Jeepster Commando* 
Station Wagon is more than a fair 
weather friend. When the other 
guy’s weathered-in, you’re not. 
Snow? Plow through snow to 
the hubcaps. Wet roads? 
You've got the safety and 
extra traction of ‘Jeep’ 
4-wheel drive as standard 
equipment! Out in the boonies, 
it's a wildcat. Who needs roads? 
‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive eats up 
the rough country. But you're 
sure not roughing it with 
padded bucket seats. 
And options like V-6, 
console, air conditioning. 
Resale value? Terrific. 
‘Jeep’ ruggedness is a 
lasting investment. Test 
drive the ‘Jeepster 
Commando' Station Wagon, 
or any of the 2-Car Cars, at your 
’Jeep’ dealer. ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 
You've got to drive it to believe it. 

KAISER Jeep CORPORATION . -v 


See you r 'Jeep' dealer for authorized 'Jeep' parts, equipment and service. 



PEOPLE 


It has been said that deeds, not 
words, shall thunder, but in the 
ease of F.mil Zatopek the apo- 
thegm may not apply. Zatopek 
became famous when he won 
three gold medals in the 1952 
Olympics tin the 5.000 and 
10.000 meters and the mara- 
thon). but in recent years he has 
made even more noteworthy 
strides by speaking out against 
the repressive regime of his na- 
tive Czechoslovakia. Last week 
Zatopek 's thundering (among 
other things he was pictured with 
a poster heralding a new •’So- 
viet invention"— tanks serving 
as roller skates "for trips to Cen- 
tral Europe") finally became in- 
tolerable to the Czech govern- 
ment. and he was expelled from 
the Communist party because he 
"lacked understanding of the 
fundamental problems of the de- 
velopment of our socialist so- 
ciety, and the need to defend it 
on the basis of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and prole- 
tarian internationalism." 

Three Men On A Horse, the 1935 
comedy, was revived in New 
York last month. It involves, as 
ancients will recall, three horse- 
players who always lose and a 
writer of greeting card verse who 
picks winners but doesn’t bet; 
so the former decide to kidnap 
the latter, but the latter can only 
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dope horses on a bus and — well, 
never mind. During the curtain 
call Actor Jack Gilford has been 
telling the audience the name of 
a real horse running on a New 
York track. Gilford is no horse- 
player, a fact reflected in his 
choices to date— three winners 
in 16 tries. 

♦ Shortly before the surgery on 
his severely injured legs, Graham 
Hill was feeling chipper enough 
to vigorously wave his arms as 
he described his accident at Wat- 
kins Glen (SI. Oct. 13). On the 
day of the operation London pa- 
pers reported that he busied him- 
self until the last minute shav- 
ing and carefully trimming his 
mustache. As his wife Bette ex- 
plains, "He would never warn 
to come out of that operation 
thinking he looked scruffy." He 
came out of it feeling scruffy, 
however. The damage to Hill's 
knees was extensive. He will be 
in hip-to-toe casts for five to sev- 
en weeks, and he has been in 
such pain that morphine has 
been insufficient — he has been 
receiving regular injections of 
heroin. Nevertheless, he is sit- 
ting up in bed, surrounded by 
fruit, flowers and golf books. “I 
expect they’ll make me do a lot 
of bicycling when the casts come 
off," he says, "but I’m really 
looking forward to getting back 
on a golf course." Hill learned 
golf between races on the New 
Zealand-Australia circuit two 
years ago, teaching himself from 
Jack Nicklaus’ My 55 Ways to 
Lower Your Golf Score. He was 
fighting his way down to 100 at 
the time of his accident. 

“It's really neat,” says Don Mer- 
edith. "It’s a fun game that 
changes every day!" They may 
be surprised on Wall Street to 
learn that Dallas' ex-quarter- 
back is talking about stockbrok- 
ing, which he got into when he 
dropped football. "1 had been 
under the protective umbrella of 
the Cowboys for so long that I 
didn't learn to appreciate it," 


says Meredith. "Now that the 
check doesn't come in anymore 
I’m scraping around to pay this 
and that off. I'm working 12 
hours a day, up at 5:45 every 
morning, at the office by 7 and 
home whenever I get through. 
If I had worked this hard for 
Tom Landry, there's no telling 
what I could have done." 

The new president of France is 
being fairly businesslike about 
conducting the traditional shoots 
at Rambouillet. M. Pompidou 
did observe protocol recently by 
inviting the diplomatic corps to 
the first pheasant hunt of the sea- 
son, but he loaded his guests 
into a police bus in the morn- 
ing and kept them hard at it 
until 4, skipping lunch. General 
dc Gaulle used to be more for- 
mal, serving a breakfast of cof- 
fee and croissants, after which 
his guests made their way to 
Rambouillet in their ow n chauf- 
feur-driven cars, if they had 
them, or in cars provided by do 
Gaulle, if they did not. The gen- 
eral's shoot ended at noon, and 
the cars, in order of protocol, re- 
turned to the chateau where 
guests changed for lunch, which 
was served precisely at I o'clock. 
Some speculate that the differ- 
ence in procedure is due to the 
fact that Pompidou is himself a 
hunter dc Gaulle was not. 


owing to bad eyesight. His par- 
ticipation was limited, an ob- 
server recalls, "to appearing for 
the last couple of beats, usually 
peering from behind the guest 
of honor of the day, a perform- 
ance that put many a man off- 
balance." 

® Pearl Bailey is an old buddy 
of Gil Hodges' and a mad Met 
fan. During the season she was 
given tickets to a number of 
games, and after the Series she 
returned the favor in kind by in- 
viting 76 Met folks — players, 
v. ives, children, front-office men, 
trainers ei al. to Hello Dolly! 
and after the performance she 
hauled some of them up onstage. 
Naturally this was enjoyed by 
Yogi Berra, Ron Swoboda, Tug 
McGrow, Bud llarrelson and 
Hodges— they are used to being 
onstage. But the surprise was M. 
Donald Grant, the Mets' chair- 
man of the board. Grant is 65, 
but Pearl announced firmly that 
now that he was up there he 
had to do something, so he did — 
a very respectable soft-shoe. 
"He was just like an old song- 
and-dance man," one member 
of the audience says. "Very light 
on his feet. Before they finished 
she even had him doing the 
strut." Pearl did? After that .Se- 
ries, what else would the man 
be doing? 
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The something else under the sun. 

Sunbuffed. The something else under the sun. And Acme has captured this new, now 
look for Dingo— the 1970 shoe. Here's a boot with rich, deep undertones and glistening 
highlights of bronze and gold. A boot with a glow that reaches right down to the heart of 
the leather. And the Sunbuffed Dingo improves with the wearing. Develops more 
character. More richness. More glow. See Sunbuffed. The vitally new look in boots. 

In the Dingo collection . . . from Acme. For your nearest dealer write; Dept. SI 1 19, 

Acme Boot Co., Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. A subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 

Sunbuffed Dingo. The 1970 Shoe. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


dingo 

ESI BOOTMAKER 




The idea that Imperial is priced a lot higher 




than other luxury cars is reasonable. But false. 


A man is understandably proud of the 
things that please him most. 



Price. Differences are slight. Model for 
model, the three U.S. luxury cars are 
similarly priced. Differences are never 
more than a few dollars. But, when you consider that the 
standard Imperial LeBaron Four-Door Hardtop comes 
equipped with a formal vinyl roof and 50/50 split bench 
front seat, it may well be the best buy in the field. 


Performance. Start with a large engine. 

A 440 4-bbl. V8, to be specific. An im- 
pressive profile for any power plant. In 
fact, we don't even offer an optional, more powerful 
engine simply because you don't need it. Moreover, this 
V8 is the largest production passenger-car engine ever put 
out by Chrysler Corporation. 


Si/e. We've gone to great lengths. The new Imperial 
measures 229.7 inches in overall length. We've designed 
it this way on the theory that size equals comfort. There's 
more head, leg, and shoulder room in the 1970 Imperial 
than you've probably ever experienced in a car of this type. 
A luxury car should be extraordinarily roomy. Ours is. 

Ride. The story behind Torsion-Quiet. Among the three 
U.S. luxury cars, only the new Imperial has a torsion-bar 
suspension on every model. We have found that torsion 
bars deliver a more stable highway ride. Torsion bars, com- 
bined with unibody construction and the Sound Isolation 
System, deliver a Torsion-Quiet Ride, an ideal combination 
of quietness, stability, and control. 


Options. Add convenience to luxury. In addition to the host 
of standard equipment on every new Imperial (power 
windows, steering, and brakes, etc.), we offer a number of 
tempting options. For good listening there's an AM/FM 
Stereo Multiplex Radio with Stereo Tape System. Included 
are three speakers in front, two in the rear. Also available: 
Chrysler Airtemp air conditioning with Automatic Tempera- 
ture Control (maintains a pre-set temperature automatically, 
all year long;. Imperial for 1970. Designed lo be the most 
convenient and luxurious car you've ever owned. It's only 
a three-car field. Study them all. 

1970 Imperial.The new choice. 



We can prove it’s worth 
the extra money 


Old Taylor. What the label can’t tell you, the flavor can. 


Old Taylor is not the only premium-priced Bourbon in 
America. But it does happen to be the top-selling premium-priced Bour- 
bon in America. 

There are about six different reasons for that. Before you 
pay an extra sou for Old Taylor, you should know what they are. 


0L D BYLOI* 


1 . Old Taylor was created by 
an authentic genius. Col. Edmund 
H. Taylor, Jr. was easily the fore- 
most Bourbon distiller in the late 
1800’s. Old Taylor is his crowning 
achievement. There’s only one Old 
Taylor, simply because there was 
only one Colonel 


2. People (droves of them!) 
tried to copy Old Taylor. Finally, in 
1909, an angry Col. Taylor changed 
the color of his label to a distinctive 
yellow, and printed a warning to 
would-be imitators where they 
couldn’t miss it. That took care of 
that! 

THIS YELL&^lAifEL IS 
IN EXCLUSIVE AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 


OLDTAYLOf) 


If 

Si** ' 


3. If you think you’re paying 
a kingly price because we distill in 
a castle, you’re mistaken. We make 
Old Taylor here n& because it’s a 
castle, but beejm^e it’s near the 
dej^cious lim CKMle spring the Colo- 
discovjj^p'in 1887. We still 
er from it. And no- 
ts dost 


4. Old Taylor is a signed orig- 
inal. Another step the Colonel took 
to foil those would-be imitators. 
(He also went to Congress and got 
them to pass the Bottled- in- Bond 
Act— but that’s another story.) 


TOPMOST 


CLASS 


5. The three words above are 
not a swinging slogan. But Col. 
Taylor put them there, and we 
haven’t changed them any more 
than we’ve changed his Bourbon. 

, We still use the same 
costly small grains, still 
jl tend our mash as loving- 
I ly, still do everything 
I just as he did it. Who 
II arc we to contradict a 
r genius? 

6. Taste it. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO..FRANKFORT1 LOUISVIllE.KY. 



fishing /Clive Gammon 


E ric Linklatcr is a Scot from the wild 
uplands of Rosshirc. in the High- 
lands. Once he was a private soldier in 
the Black Watch and at another stage 
in his career helped to edit the Times of 
India. He commanded a fortress in the 
Orkney Islands during World War II, 
and shortly after the war ended he was 
elected rector of Aberdeen University 
by a cheering student body. Most of his 
life, though, he has been a highly suc- 
cessful middlebrow novelist whose books 
enjoyed a vogue that was at its height 
in the 1940s and '50s. 

But now, at the age of 70, Link later 
has put novel writing aside for the mo- 
ment and come out with a revolutionary 
theory about the life of the Atlantic salm- 
on which cuts sharply across accepted 
expert opinion. 

When I asked him how the pundits re- 
ceived his ideas, he roared, “They are 
puzzled! Disinclined to believe! Bewil- 
dered!” The experts' response was not 
the hast surprising. For at hast ha)f a 
century it has been acknowledged that 
salmon do not feed in fresh water. Now 
Linklatcr says they do. 

They are nourished, he claims, by the 
decaying corpses of spent salmon — kelts, 
as they are known — which have died in 
the river after spawning. Linklater will 
freely admit that the theory is not his 
own. It was suggested to him by a man 
who works for the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board, via a Scottish 
farmer with a deep interest in wildlife. 
But although Linklater claims to be 
merely a mouthpiece, his commitment 
to the theory is deep. 

The theory was born on the banks of 
Loch Shin in northern Scotland, a 20- 
mi Ic-long lake that has been dammed 
for a hydroelectric system. The river 
Shin, a short but prolific salmon river, 
connects the loch to the sea, but the out- 
flow from the loch is artificially con- 
trolled. Fish passes have been built to 
allow salmon to run the river, pass 
through the loch and spawn in the hill 
streams beyond it, but, in fact, the hy- 
droelectric board has to transport sev- 
eral million artificially hatched salmon 
fry each year by truck and helicopter to 
the headwaters. 

Salmon running the Shin are diverted 
into a series of pens from which they 
are netted and stripped of roe and milt. 
The fertilized eggs go to a hatchery where 


eventually the salmon fry appear. This 
leaves the hydroelectric board with a 
lot of spent salmon on its hands and, in 
the first year of the scheme, tankfuls of 
the kelts were transported to the river 
mouth for release. As it happened, a 
slight accident caused 60 of these kelts 
to be released higher up the river. Kelt 
survivals, especially of cock fish, are not 
great. Most of these died at, or very 
near, the point of release. 

The following year, as usual, fresh 
salmon ran the Shin in the spring. But 
as soon as they reached the place where 
the released kelts had died, they stopped. 
The previous season, the salmon had 
run freely through to the stripping pens, 
but now these fish would not move an 
inch, even though the water flow was var- 
ied to try to tempt them to move up. In 
the end. the fish had to be netted in the 
pools for stripping. That year no at- 
tempt was made to return the kelts to 
the river. After stripping, they were killed 
and buried. This has been the practice 
ever since. 

Lamentably, though, the scheme has 
not been a success. A fish-counting de- 
vice at the dam has shown that out of mil- 
lions of fry released, only 1,200 devel- 
oped into smolts — the young fish that 
migrate to the sea. And the run of salm- 
on in the Shin has dwindled each year. 
Linklater believes he knows the reason 
for the death of the fry and for the re- 
fusal of adult salmon to move upstream. 
By removing dead kelts from the river, 
instead of allowing them to rot in it, 
the salmon's secret larder was destroyed. 

A dying kelt is an ugly sight, com- 
pared with the lilac-shot silver beauty 
of a fresh-run salmon. The cock fish de- 
velop great hooked jaws, and the silver 
sides turn blotched red. Both hens and 
cocks are lank and withered with tough, 
leathery skin. Linklater says the skin be- 
comes tougher after death. In natural 
circumstances, dead kelts will lie in the 
river through the winter. The cold wa- 
ter keeps them intact in their thick en- 
velope of skin. Not until spring do they 
disintegrate— just at the moment when 
the first salmon of the year begin to 
move upstream. 

They move, claims Linklatcr, in re- 
sponse to a scent, the appetizing aroma 
of a rich broth composed of decaying 
fragments of kelt flesh that has burst 
out of its containing envelope. This, he 


A fine kettle 
of kelt soup 
in Loch Shin 

A Scottish fisherman theorizes that 
young Atlantic salmon feed on 
their poor dead mums and dads 

says, is why the Shin salmon stopped 
dead when they reached the point where 
the 60 kelts died. Upstream there was 
no further nourishment — no corpses. 
This, also, is why so few salmon fry sur- 
vived. Linklater believes that they, too, 
depend on this source of food. 

There are other rami/ications of the 
theory. All salmon, or very nearly all, 
return to the river where they were 
spawned. Nobody has ever been able to 
explain just how they identify it, though 
different levels of salinity and carbon- 
dioxide content in estuary water have 
been suggested. Linklater claims it is be- 
cause they can recognize by scent or 
flavor the special broth brewed in their 
own native river. This kclt-soup, or food- 
parcel, theory conflicts directly with the 
expert view, which roundly states that 
salmon do not feed in fresh water, and 
take a lure or fly only out of anger. 

There is a good basis for this view. 
No one has ever found any food in the 
stomach of a salmon taken in fresh wa- 
ter; the stomach itself becomes tiny and 
atrophied in the river. But this is not in- 
consistent with the kelt-soup theory, 
Linklater declares. Soup is the sort of 
predigested food that would be well- 
adapted to the salmon's minute gut. If 
no such substance has yet been discov- 
ered in the stomachs, this is because the 
process of digestion would be very rap- 
id and because the trauma of being 
hooked or netted would cause the salm- 
on to void its food immediately. 

It is wildly improbable, says Linklatcr, 
that the salmon, facing the most ardu- 
ous task of its life, would choose that mo- 
ment to start fasting. 

But, almost certainly, this is what it 
continued 
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Your legs 
vs. 
your 

husband’s 


Oh your legs look lovely. Slim. Sleek. Chic. 

But your husband’s? Ugh. Socks slowly slinking down. Hairy 
shins showing off. 

What can you do about it? Get him a pair of Top Brass 16" 
super-soft Ban-Lon* socks. They're made of 
100% Textralized nylon and knit with Lycra* 
spandex throughout. So they know their 
place— over the calf, and they stay there. 

The time to put down hairy shins is now. 

The sock to do it with is Top Brass 1 6". After 
all, your legs should sweep them off their 
feet. Not his. $2 the pair. 



Burlington Top Brass 16 ' Socks 




Burlington Socks. ■ division of Burlington Industries, st Burlington Hi 


FISHING continued 


does. By the time it reaches the spawn- 
ing ground, a salmon may have lost as 
much as 25 ( of its muscle tissue. Ev- 
erything. including the life of the fish, is 
subordinated to getting roe and milt to 
the spawning ground. Kelt soup, though, 
is perhaps not meant to be total nour- 
ishment but a kind of minor boost to 
get the fish through. 

The weakest part of Link later's case 
comes when he tries to relate the kclt- 
soup theory to salmon fry. parr and 
smolt. Parr, the intermediate stage be- 
fore migration when the little salmon 
resembles a red-spotted trout, were 
shown in a scientific investigation in 
1940 to be indiscriminately carnivorous, 
feeding mainly on surface insects and 
larvae. 

Anglers didn't need to be told this. 
One of the main drawbacks to fly-fish- 
ing for trout on a salmon river is that 
you have to keep gently unhooking and 
delicately returning the salmon parr that 
constantly attach themselves to the hook. 
The same thing happens when the smolts 
migrate downstream in May. They slash 
at every lure and fly in sight. If they are 
feeding on soup, then it is strictly as a 
first course. 

There are plenty of gaping holes in 
l.inklater's theory. But at least one part 
of it cannot be summarily dismissed. Af- 
ter spawning, most male Atlantic salm- 
on die, but there is a much lower ca- 
sualty rate among hen kelts. Many of 
them regain the sea and eventually re- 
turn to the river not only once but twice 
or even three times. Early in the salm- 
on season, the river is often full of fe- 
male kelts dropping back downstream, 
and among the many disappointments 
the salmon angler learns to live with is 
the hooking of what he calls a well-mend- 
ed one— a hen kcll that fights so hard 
and is such a bright silver that until it 
is on the bank the angler believes that 
he is into a fresh-run fish. Sometimes 
the hen is so well recovered that only tell- 
tale maggots in the gills can convince 
the angler of the nature of his catch. 

No one has ever found food in the 
gut of a kelt. But somehow or other, a 
well-mended kelt manages to put on 
weight. That cannot happen when it is 
fasting. 

In the absence of any other expla- 
nation, it is just possible that Linklatcr 
may be on to something. end 
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Will your boy throw a block 
like Jerry Kramer? 

"If you told him to throw a block on a trailer, he'd 
give it a try." So said a famous coach about Jerry Kramer, 
for 12 years one of the Green Bay Packers most ferocious 
offensive linemen. 

In the 1967 NFL Championship Game, Kramer must 
have thought he was seeing trailers. There were 16 sec- 
onds left. The score was 17-14, Dallas ahead. Kramer 
dug in. On the snap of the ball, the four-time All-Pro 
threw a devastating block that opened the way. Green 
Bay scored. It was their third straight NFL Champion- 
ship, a record. And it sent them on their way to their 
second Super Bowl win. 

Maybe your son won’t turn into another Jerry 
Kramer. Not many children do become sports stars. But 
every youngster— including yours— can be as physically 
fit as the most talented athlete. It will help him get more 
fun— more of everything— out of life. 

Equitable knows how important good health is— 
and urges you to encourage physical fitness at home, at 
school, in your community. When you do, everyone comes 
out ahead. Your country, your family— and most ofallyou. 

the | Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
New York, New York 10019 


name and address and the words, JERRY KRAMER, to: Equitable. G.P.O. Box 1828. N.Y., N.Y. 1C001 

© The Equitable 1969 


For an attractive 7% by 11 inch reproduction of this drawing, send your 


hockey / Gary Ron berg 


Bobby says he 
wants to play 
the game 


But last week the only Hull on 
the ice for troubled Chicago was 
Dennis, as Bobby shopped for beef 



A t ier the sorriest of beginnings, a cou- 
'"'ple of nice things happened to the 
Chicago Black Hawks last week. First, 
they proved they would not be 0 and 76 
for the season. They played a tie game 
with New York on Wednesday and on 
Saturday beat the champion Cana- 
diens — in Montreal — by the unlikely 
score of 5 0. Second, their biggest star 
and the National Hockey League's top 
box-office draw appeared to be on the 
verge of ending his holdout. Returning 
to his Ontario farm from a cattle-buy- 
ing trip to a remote town in western Can- 
ada. Bobby Hull said: “This whole dis- 
pute is over something so small it’s hard- 
ly worth speaking about. I hope I'll be 
playing soon.” 

I n t he mca nt i me. H u I I's absence d ra m- 
ati/ed the unhappy state of Chicago 
hockey — the clique-ridden Hawks fell 
from first place in 1967 to the cellar last 
spring— where one of the bitterest cases 
of player-management friction in hockey 
history rages on. 

If the point at issue with Hull was so 
small, why wasn't it settled before the 
season began? The answer seems to be 
that Hull and the Hawk owners. Ar- 
thur and William Wirtz, are all stub- 
born men. and the Wirtzes are demon- 
strating the iron control they undoubt- 
edly have over the team. What little they 
have said about the affair has not been 
conciliatory: "Hull has a contract with 


us and we expect him to live up to it.” 

In contention is an informal rider to 
a four-year contract Hull signed last fall 
after skipping the first game of the sea- 
son. During the holdout he caused some 
alarm by announcing his “retirement" 
from hockey. Terms of the contract were 
not made public. The hockey world in- 
correctly assumed them to be 5100.000 
for one year, not learning until this fall 
that Hull had put retirement so far out 
of his mind that he had re-upped for 
four. 

"I'm not disputingmy contract." Bob- 
by said last week. "Our differences are 
over the way we had agreed to put my 
money to use invesimentwise. It was 
what Arthur Wirtz said he was going to 
do with the money and what he did not 
do. Wirtz still has a piece of paper, ini- 
tialed by both of us, that spells out our 
agreement. But he's not living up to it. 
Unfortunately for me, that piece of pa- 
per isn't a contract, so legally they've 
got me in a bind.” 

Hull also feels that the Wirtzes are 
smarting over an interview he gave in 
August to a Toronto sportswritcr in 
which he used the words "puppets and 
Bumsteads" in describing the Hawk 
management. (In a recent letter to Alan 
Eagleson, the players' attorney. William 
Wirtz wrote. "P.S. This puppet wrote 
this letter all by himself. Yours, Bill 
Bumstead.") 


"I probably shouldn't have popped 
off like I did," says Hull, "but they real- 
ly get you down after a while. We’ve 
had everything all set and agreed upon 
so many times, and then they go and 
back out.” 

"If management can’t afford the 
amount of money Bobby wants.” said 
Hull's brother Dennis, a Hawk left wing 
and one Hull who is playing, "they can 
give it to him and take the extra amount 
out of my salary." Another player, stand- 
ing nearby, was asked if he'd go along 
with that. "On the record, hell no. Off 
the record, hell yes.” 

Despite Saturday's uprising against 
Montreal, the Hawks sorely miss Hull's 
big stick. Winless through their first six 
games, they were outscored 22-7. The 
ultimate insult came from three expan- 
sion teams -St. Louis. Oakland. Min- 
nesota — who laid it on 13-4. Minus Hull 
the team was not drawing normally, ei- 
ther. In Toronto scalpers who usually 
get SIS to $25 for a pair of $5.50 tick- 
ets when Hull is playing were lucky to 
get SI 3. w hile on the streets outside Chi- 
cago Stadium business wasn't much bet- 
ter. Two scalpers- fixtures in the area — 
both got stuck with fists full of tickets 
when Minnesota came to town. 

Fans who usually watch the team on 
television are dropping out. too. At Fred- 
die Caserio's place in Forest Park, 
where a Black Hawk team picture adorns 
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the wall and a bus departs for the sta- 
dium before each home game, the tele- 
vision set is dark. Even some members 
of the Black Hawk Standbys club — the 
team's closest followers — have other 
things to do. At his apartment on Elgin 
Avenue, Jack Riordan, having called a 
meeting of the club's social committee, 
moves his television set out of the liv- 
ing room to make space for more chairs. 
"If Bobby was playing 1 suppose I'd be 
watching,” Riordan says. "But without 
him in there, and the way the team has 
been going lately. 1 guess l*m not as 
fired up as usual.” 

The Standbys think the Hawk own- 
ers should have handled Bobby better. 
That the man who scored a record 58 
goals last year should be out West look- 
ing over a bunch of beef when the 
team is hurling is something they find 
especially galling. 

"They owe something to us, too, you 
know,” says Tom Faille. "Most of us 
have season tickets. Some of us have 
paid as much as S480 for them. A lot 
of us bought them to see Bobby play, 
but he's not playing. It's like seeing a 
Broadway show when the star is out 
sick. But the Wirtzes don't seem to care. 
The club finished in last place last year, 
they raise ticket prices and the stadium 
is still sold out. They've got us over a bar- 
rel and they know it. If I don't buy my 
tickets, somebody else will gladly pick 
them up.” 

“I'm not going to lead any cheers for 
the Wirtzes," says another Standby. Glen 
Beaver, "but 1 don’t think Bobby comes 
out of this looking too good, cither. Bob- 
by is one helluva guy, we all know that. 
He's a big star. I'm a lowly fan — why 
docs he have to do anything for me? 
But I can imagine how his teammates 
must feel. I got up early in the morning 
a lot of times to play hockey myself, 
and I know how much effort it takes to 
play the game. You watch our guys in 
training camp. It's drudgery, pure drudg- 
ery. They hate training camp. Where 
was Bobby during training camp? Up 
in Canada on his farm, or out some- 
where buying cattle. That has to grind 
on the guys a little bit. I know I'd won- 
der about it. Stan Mikita is in training 


camp every year, and so are Gordie 
Howe and Jean Beliveau. Big star or no 
big star, a guy belongs in camp with his 
team. But Bobby's out in the boondocks 
buying cattle." 

And the discussion goes on. "You're 
right.” says Chris Czurylo, "but there’s 
really never been a star in hockey like 
Bobby. All you have to do is watch the 
people. Whatever it takes to turn them 
on, he’s got it. Remember last spring 
when he was doing color on TV during 
the playoffs? In one game in Boston he 
had to go down through the crowd to 
get to the locker rooms, and when the 
crowd saw him they went wild. Those 
people stood up and must have cheered 
him for five minutes. And I remember 
one trip we made with the team to To- 
ronto. Those Toronto fans are so so- 
phisticated, so composed, you'd think 
nothing in the world could turn them 
on. Well, after the game I was standing 
outside where our players come out. and 
when Bobby came out all I heard was 
Toronto fans whispering to each other, 
‘There, there he is. That's Bobby. Thai's 
Bobby Hull.’ You'd have thought they 
were seeing a god.” 

"Let’s face it," says Charley Wilson, 
president of the Standbys. "There's a 
Bobby Hull clique, a Stan Mikita clique 
and an antistar clique. It's just like it is 
up in the seats. You either love Bobby 
or you love Stan or you wish the Hawks 
were more of a team than a bunch of in- 
dividuals. Personally, 1 happen to think 
Stan is a better all-round player than 
Bobby — and Bobby knows it.” 

At home in Canada, the absentee star 
isconcerned about his public image. "It's 
bothered me lately," he says, "wonder- 
ing what people are saying and think- 
ing about me. That's a big reason I want 
to come back, just to show everybody 
that I'm not just some ungrateful heel 
trying to squeeze out every dime that I 
can. I'm a farmer at heart. I love cattle 
and farming. But I'm the first one to 
admit that hockey has been the means 
through which I’ve acquired everything 
I own. It's not easy, you know, watch- 
ing the season open and your club going 
badly. I feel a little like 1 let the side 
down.” 


He has three years to go on that con- 
tract and he intends to play those years. 
But then he will stop and take a long 
look at his situation. 

"I don’t want to play hockey any long- 
er than I have to,” he says. "My trip 
out west last week, if anything, just re- 
affirmed some beliefs I've had all along. 
I'm relaxed on farms and in the small 
towns. I like the people and I don't bump 
into so many phonies. I don't want peo- 
ple to think I'm ungrateful or anything, 
but I'm really a small-town guy." 

As the week ended, Hull's lawyer 
was due back from a business trip to 
Greece to confer with Bobby. The 
Wirtzes were keeping mum in Chicago 
but undoubtedly were aware of Hull’s 
less militant stance, and a settlement 
seemed on the way. end 



dennis hull joined the clamor for Bobby's 
return and even offered a unique solution. 
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dogs Dick Russell 



All the big money was on the red 

Led by an Irish import named Country Support in a kind of canine Kansas Relays, greyhounds had the 
rabbits running wild as the dogs scooted over a coursing park at Abilene for the U.S. Challenge Cup 


T he bettors, decked out in Big Mac 
Sanforized overalls, perched along 
the wire fence. They were drinking Coors 
beer from cans, waving I Os and fives 
and ones and dealing fast. '‘I'll give 2-to- 
1," one of them hollered, "gon' be red 
when you look at the light. You got a 
white collar, you just sunk.” 

Now two sleek greyhounds flowed like 
laser beams down the middle of a quar- 
ter-mile field. Within 15 seconds they 
had closed on a fleeing jackrabbit, whose 
80-yard head start had dwindled to five 
and whose great ears were now pinned 
to its sides as it attempted to reach the 
sanctuary of a far fence. Round and 
round they went, the rabbit gaining a 
momentary edge with 90° turns, the 
swifter dogs easing out of a slide on the 
wet grass and again gathering momen- 
tum until the rabbit, a pulscbcat away 
from oblivion, finally thrust itself be- 
neath the wailing barrier. Today, at least, 
it would not join its slower mates, who 
were now rotting in bins with discarded 
beer bottles— a Kafkacsque setting 
where flies proved the ultimate victors. 

A red beam flashed atop what was 
once an Abilene traffic light, signifying 
that the red-collared dog had won un- 
der the sport’s complicated point sys- 
tem. Phyllis Bandy of Kountzc, Texas, 
who started playing hooky when she was 
9 to come to these coursing meetings, 
was pocketing a few bucks. Fred Scog- 
gins, loser of SI ,354 on a single race the 
day before, was now close to breaking 
even on the red. And Jack Roche, a for- 
mer St. Louis Cardinal catcher who 
names most of his dogs after his fa- 


vorite ballplayers, was readying Glenn 
Beckert fora match against Orange Doll. 

Yes, Glenn Bcckert has raced in Ab- 
ilene, as have Norm Cash, Bob Gibson, 
Jerry Koosman, Bill Freehan and even 
Buzzic Bavasi. They show up twice a 
year with Roche, making the pilgrimage 
from Aloha, Ore. All of Roche's friends 
are there, too: red-faced oldtimers from 
Miami, Waco and Chicago. And they 
lay down a few side bets and talk dogs 
as they have every year since 1934 and 
maybe get royally smashed in the Gas- 
light Club at the Trail's End Motel. 

Not since Wild Bill Hickok roamed 
the streets as marshal has this prairie 
town known similar old-fashioned rev- 
elry. Such happenings occur every April 
and October, when the National Cours- 
ing Association brings many of its 3,000 
greyhound owners together. For more 
than a week 600 dogs run in five single- 
elimination stakes, with the top prize 
money in the autumn U.S. Challenge 
Cup reaching S3. 000 and side bets some- 
times running as high. 

Coursing, which may date back to the 
Egyptians, was the first American sport, 
or so claims an intense follower of the 
game, F. B. (Happy) Stutz. "The early 
settlers brought their greyhounds over 
from the British Isles,” says Happy. 
"Coursing was their recreation on week- 
ends. They chased live rabbits just like 
wc do now." The first official cham- 
pionship was held at Cheyenne Bottoms, 
just north of Great Bend, Kans., in 1886. 
Kansas, where jackrabbits are plenti- 
ful — and a nuisance — soon became the 
coursing capital, with dog owners pitch- 


ing tents in Junction City, Newton and 
Chanute before deciding to transform 
an Abilene wheat field half a mile from 
the end of the Chisholm Trail into a per- 
manent home in 1934. 

They could hardly have picked a more 
prosperous location. Abilene, which used 
to have more saloons than all other busi- 
nesses combined, now has more banks 
than taverns— 8,000 citizens currently 
push S28 million into those tills. Much 
of that wealth comes from the 40-somc 
kennel owners who, beside making Kan- 
sas the largest greyhound breeding cen- 
ter in the country, provide lodging for 
the dogs at each NCA meeting. Some 
of the tourist trade from the Eisenhower 
Center, which has had almost 20,000 vis- 
itors a week since the 34th President 
was buried there in April, also finds its 
way down to the coursing grounds. So 
coursing veterans have moved from tents 
to motels, and today the NCA operates 
on an annual budget of $175,000, over- 
seeing the Greyhound Hall of Fame and 
a 55-acre layout with a commissioner 
and five other full-time employees. De- 
spite the surface prosperity, even the 
sport’s elder citizens concede that in- 
terest may be on the wane. "The young- 
er generation is not as fascinated with 
it as we were," says Happy Stutz. “It’s 
sort of like bowling on the green; it's 
been around for so many years. But I’m 
afraid of what's going to happen. We 
may be living in the past." 

More and more, coursing is serving 
as a mere training ground for the mul- 
timillion-dollar Florida dog-racing busi- 
ness, the pari-mutuel version of the sport 
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in which mechanized rabbits are used. 
It is precisely coursing's use of live rab- 
bits that may spell the sport's demise. 
Perhaps 25 r ,' — on a muddy held as high 
as 50* — of the jackrabbits arc caught 
and killed. To the uninitiated the sight 
of a mangled rabbit is not a pretty one. 
The ASPCA, as well as such public fig- 
ures as Dr. Karl Mcnningcr of the To- 
peka. Kans., mental health clinic, have 
attempted to clamp down on the NCA. 
But the dog owners' rationale is that 
the rabbits are classed as rodents and 
arc a constant menace to the Kansas 
farmer. 

“People think this is cruel, but I won- 
der if they've ever seen a jackrabbit drive 
where they drive them into a net: stand 
around and beat them with clubs until 
they've killed a couple of thousand." 
says Park Supervisor Dick Hclvey. 
“They can’t shoot them because there 
are too many people standing around 
watching — now that's cruel." 

“A rabbit will go right down a row 
of corn and cut every one down to get 
moisture out of the stalk says Bih ia- 
necek of the NCA executive committee. 
"Seven rabbits will eat what one cow 
will. The farmers arc real glad to sec us 
coming." So, to coursing enthusiasts, any 
decline in the rabbit population is jus- 
tifiable homicide. Besides, it's the dogs 
they want to talk about — and at the fall 
championships there were some good 
ones. 

It seemed only fitting that an Irish im- 
port should win the Challenge Cup prize 
last week, since Ireland remains the 
world's premier coursing center, with 
more than 1 10 parks. When a group of 
American dog speculators journeyed to 
the Irish Coursing Derby in Limerick 
last February, Walter Ewalt of Augusta, 
Kans. instructed his brother Bill to “pick 
up a dog with speed so I can cross him 
with some of mine." 

Ewalt liked Country Support, a 2-year- 
old that finished fourth out of 64 in the 
coveted Irish stakes. And. as luck would 
have it, the widow of Ireland's former 
minister of education was w illing to let 
all of her late husband's dogs go. Coun- 
try Support was purchased for £500 and 
shipped to the States. "If she hadn't 
wanted to get rid of the dogs, F.walt 
couldn't have got him at any price," 
says NCA President Clyde Lemon. 

Country Support did not miss stride 
on his ocean crossing. He settled down 


on Walt Ewalt's 160-acrc spread in Au- 
gusta. and Walt began schooling the dog 
for eventual delivery to his brother at 
Hialeah. This partnership has been op- 
erating since 1920. Walt training and 
Bill racing. Walt figured Country Sup- 
port was a winner and, adhering to his 
theory that a top coursing dog will even- 
tually make a top racing dog, brought 
him to Abilene where he promptly sped 
past four opponents and into the Chal- 
lenge Cup finals. 

Now the biggest chase of all was just 
an hour away, and in a dimly lit barn a 
quarter mile from the track Walt was 
giving Country Support a last-minute 
going-over. The dog was plainly ner- 
vous. A muscular, well-proportioned 
animal that looked bigger than his 67 
pounds, he was anxious to get into the 
open field, where his trim white-and- 
brindlcd coat would become a mere blur 
of speed, a 40-mph wisp of muscle. 

When the call for the finals came, 
Ewalt. in faded blue coveralls, led Coun- 
try Support, wearing the red collar, out 
oY the paddock and toward the starting 
gate, where the import and a fawn-col- 
ored dog named Isotta were meshed into 
a black harness. Dick Helvcy took his 
stick and nudged the rabbit toward the 
front of a pen. Out it sprinted, a pris- 
oner of destiny. 

The dogs followed, churning the turf. 
Country Support moved one length 
ahead, then two, gaining a point for 
each length. By forcing the rabbit into 
a pair of turns he earned two more points. 
When the rabbit finally slid beneath the 
fence. 30 seconds after release. Country 
Support was a 4-0 winner. Not for noth- 
ing had Commissioner Norman McAsey 
praised the dog for “the smoothest leg 
action I've ever seen on a coursing 
track." 

Walt Ewalt rested by the paddock sa- 
voring success. "He broke good this 
time." Ewalt said. "He showed a little 
speed a time or two. Guess my brother 
will be wantin' him on the first truck 
out to Florida next week." 

Ewalt's winnings, all of which will go 
back into his dog operation, came to 
S3. 000 in stakes money, S675 more on 
a Calcutta pool and "a couple side bets, 
too." He grinned, and glanced at the 
fence, where the Coors cans still popped, 
the oldtimcrs still tucked their hands in 
their overalls and there was lots of talk 
about winning with the red. end 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Going after a tie at Laurel 

The U.S. should even the score against foreign representatives in the 
International, thanks to a big bay who has only lived here a year 


A fter 17 runnings of John Schapiro's 
* Washington, D.C. International, 
that SI50,0()0 mile-and-a-half turf ex- 
travaganza at Laurel, the representatives 
of the U.S. arc still trailing foreign en- 
trants by one victory. The score is 9-8. 
but it will be surprising indeed il it isn’t 
evened this Nov. 1 1 when the American 
colors will be carried by a sensational 5- 
year-old named Hawaii. 

Admittedly, you could argue about 
the score even il he wins, because Ha- 
waii is a South African-bred grass spe- 
cialist. by an Italian sire, and he will be 
ridden by a Panamanian jockey. But he 


is trained by a genuine American horse- 
man from Versailles. Ky. And he is 
owned by Industrialist Charles Engel- 
hard. who is equally at home in Dark 
Harbor. Me. or South Africa or on a Ca- 
nadian salmon river (SI, April 28). In 
any case, that ought to be international 
enough for John Schapiro. 

Lining up with Hawaii on the U.S. 
team will be the handicap star Nodou- 
blc, who can beat almost anything 
around on dirt except Arts and Letters, 
to whom he bowed once more in last 
week's two-mile Jockey Club Gold Cup, 
but who was fourth the only time in his 


35-race career that he attempted the 
switch to turf. "Oh. he'll run over it all 
right," says Owner Gene Goff, optimis- 
tically. "If he gets beat it'll be because 
of the tight turns at Laurel, which al- 
ways put a long-striding horse to a dis- 
advantage." On the contrary — if No- 
doublc is beaten by Hawaii or any of 
the visiting runners it will be because he 
is taking on horses who have done 
virtually all of their racing on grass. 

Among those flying in to Laurel is 
England's Karabas, a 4-year-old son of 
Worden II and the Tantieme mare Pair 
Share. Trainer Bernard van Cutsem is 
sending Karabas. winner of his last five 
starts, as deputy for the star of his sta- 
ble, the fine mare Park Top, who has 
tailed off after being somewhat of an un- 
lucky loser in the Prix dc I'Arc de 
Triomphe. From France will come the 
Arc’s third-place finisher, Grandier. and 
the French Derby winner. Goodly. Italy's 
Hogarth, Germany's Hitchcock, Brazil's 
Sabinus and Japan's Takeshiba-O (who 
finished last at Laurel a year ago) ap- 
pear to be overmatched in this company. 

The truth is, they may all be over- 
matched if Hawaii performs the way 
Engelhard, Trainer Mackenzie Miller 
and Jockey Jorge Velasquez expect him 
to. “He's certainly the best horse I've 
ever had anything to do with.” says Mil- 
ler. who only a few years ago developed 
Assagai into one of the country's top 
turf horses. “Laurel favors a speed horse 
who can go on. and Hawaii has the 
speed to do anything. He can accelerate 
faster than any horse I've ever seen." 

A year ago it seemed that Hawaii 
might accelerate into oblivion after a bril- 
liant career in South Africa, where he 
won 15 of 18 races. Engelhard knew he 
had a good one in this beautiful 16- 
hands two-inch son of Utrillo II but 
wanted to prove il by bringing him to 
America to face stiffer competition. Ar- 
riving last fall. Hawaii was forced to 
spend 60 days in a quarantine stall with- 
out even being allowed to walk around 
the shed. When he came out. says Mil- 
ler. "he looked like a milk-wagon horse, 
and it took him months to respond." 
The response was eventually rewarding, 
for Hawaii has won six of his nine U.S. 
races, including the United Nations and 
the Man o' War. 

"The way Hawaii is going right now," 
says Miller, "he's got to be the horse to 
beat at Laurel.” end 





AFTER VICTORY IN THE MAN O' WAR, HAWAII IS LEO BY OWNER CHARLES ENGELHARD 
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Season by Season, Month by Month, 

All the Color and Action of Sports 
in Your New 1970 

Sports Illustrated Calendar. 

A handsome accessory for your desk or den, and a 
timely holiday gift for friends and business associates, 
the new spiral-bound Sports Illustrated 1970 calendar 
is dramatically illustrated with 26 full pages of 
colorful sports action, plus 60 color cameos, from the 
pages of SI. A full 7 3 /*' by 10", It is designed in a handy 
month-by-month format so that you can see your 
month's appointments at a glance. Convenient note 
pages for each month. $2.95. 


Please send the calendar in the quantities indicated at $2.95 
each. I understand that if I am not fully satisfied, I may return 
the calendar within 10 days for full refund. 

Sports Illustrated 

P. O. Box 5005 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 

Please send me calendars 

I enclose $ □ check □ money order 


name 

address 


city state zip 

The calendars will be mailed on or about Dec. 1. 1969. 




A Javelin for the track. 


On this page you see a basic Javelin 
specially-prepared and modified for 
Trans-American Road Racing. 

It’s been clocked at 175 mph, goes 
from 0 to 60 in under 5 seconds, does the 
quarter-mile in under 11 seconds. 

One of the country’s top perfor- 
mance writers, Karl Ludvigsen, said in a 
recent article: “Hopefully, American 
Motors will see fit to sell an exact street 
equivalent of its Trans-Am Javelin, be- 
cause it could be one of the nicest in a 
nice class of cars.” 


Which brings us to the Javelin on 
the opposite page. 

This year, we’re producing a limited 
number of Javelins in racing red-white- 
and-blue. 

We couldn’t make it an exact street 
equivalent. That’s illegal. 

We have, however, put in standard 
equipment that’s optional in most other 
cars. 

It has a 390 engine. Ram-air hood. 
Dual exhaust system. Heavy-duty en- 
gine cooling. Twin -grip differential. 




A Javelin for the road. 


4-speed close-ratio gear box with Hurst 
shifter. Power disc brakes in front. 
Heavy-duty springs and shocks. Front 
and rear spoilers. F70 x 14 tires with 
raised letters. 140 mph speedometer and 
tachometer. 

Now, if the racer’s a little too much 
for you, there’s the Javelin that started 
our sports car craze in the first place. 

We’ve put in standard highback 
bucket seats and redesigned the instru- 
ment panel. 

We’ve also added a lot of new options. 


Like corduroy upholstery trim in five 
colors, leather trim in three. Landau- 
style vinyl roof. New style rally and ac- 
cent stripes. 

And a lot of other things that can 
make the Javelin look and act just as 
racy as you want it to. 

American Motors 



bridge / Charles Goren 


The girls bid 
it right 

T he death of Helen Sobel Smith leaves 
no clear-cut heiress to the title of 
best American woman player. Edith 
Kemp. Margaret Wagar and a few oth- 
ers who were more or less Helen's con- 
temporaries would win some votes from 
the Establishment. Mary Jane Farell cur- 
rently leads the ladies in the department 
of master points, and she will soon at- 
tain the remarkable 10.000 level, which 
was first reached by Oswald Jacoby. But 
Mrs. Farell is closely pressed and may 
soon be passed by Hermine Baron. 

In any case, the top female star of 


the future — if not of today — is likely to 
be found among the six women who 
this year went farther in the tough Spin- 
gold knockout team competition in Los 
Angeles than any other all-woman team 
in history. They curtsied out in the quar- 
ter-finals by the narrow margin of four 
international match points in a match 
against the star-studded Ira Rubin team 
that went on to meet the Dallas Aces in 
the finals. 

The ladies' sixsome was captained by 
Dorothy Hayden of Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., who has enjoyed considerable 
success in recent national and interna- 
tional events — though the captaincy is 
often an honor that rotates when a team 
includes a good many stars of almost 
equal rank. In addition to Mrs. Farell 
and Mrs. Hayden, the team included 
Peggy Solomon of Philadelphia, Emma 
Jean Hawes of Fort Worth. Marilyn 
Johnson of Oakland. Calif, and Jacqui 
Mitchell of New York. Jacqui’s presence 
on the team necessitated some juggling 
in the Rubin match, since her husband. 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 


NORTH 
4 10 9 4 
4 K 9 7 4 
♦ Q 7 2 
4 K 9 4 

WEST 
4 Q J 7 3 2 

4 3 

♦ K 10 8 6 5 
4 52 


EAST 
4 8 6 5 

y Q J 10 2 

♦ J 9 4 3 
4 8 6 


SOUTH 
4 A K 
y A 8 6 5 


Victor, was on the Rubin team, playing 
with Sam Stayman, and the Mitchells 
prefer not to play directly against one 
another, an idea I most heartily rec- 
ommend to other married couples who 
may encounter one another on opposite 
sides of a team match. 

This team of women might have won 
the Spingold. or at least reached the semi- 
finals. but for a combination of bad luck 
and an unfortunate guess on this small- 



Until now, 

Antonio y Cleopatra offered 
a great deal of pleasure. 


Now we offer 
a Little pleasure, too. 

New, mild A&C Little Cigars. 
They’re flavorful, slim, extra long, 
and filter tipped. 

The elegant pack holds 20. 

Have a Little. You'll want a little more. 


Mild enough to satisfy any 
smoker’s taste. 
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slam hand that produced a 21 IMP s'* ing 
in favor of Rubin. 

When Rubin-Wcsthcimcr held the 
North-South hands they got all the way 
to four hearts on the kind of conser- 
vative bidding one might rather expect 
of the women: 


WEST 
l Hayden ) 

PASS 

I* ASS 


IJ Hit, hell) 
PASS 
PASS 


Because the heart suit split 4-1. declarer 
lost two trump tricks. Nevertheless the 
Rubin team scored +450. At the other 
table, however, the girls reached a su- 
perior contract. 


NORTH EAST 

( Far ell) l /’. I'eldcimu 

2 « PASS 

5 4 PASS 

PASS PASS 


f. 4 PASS 

Opening lend: J of hearts 

Recognizing the possibility that the heart 
lead might be a singleton, declarer 
ducked in dummy and won East's 10 
with the ace. Next she cashed all six 
clubs and the ace of spades, leaving this 
situation: 

NORTH 
f ks; 

♦ Q 7 


WEST 

♦ •IJ7 

♦ K 10 


EAST 
V Q J 2 


SOUTH 

♦ K 

V S63 


Declarer had reached the moment of 
truth. She had to guess which card — 
the king of spades or the diamond ace — 
would force East to make a fatal dis- 
card. Unfortunately, she chose to cash 
the diamond first. When the king of 
spades was next cashed. East was able 
to discard a heart and two tricks had to 
be lost. But sec what happens if South 
elects to first cash the spade king, dis- 
carding dummy's diamond 7. If East dis- 
cards a heart, declarer simply surrenders 
a heart trick, holding the ace of dia- 
monds as reentry. If East discards the 
diamond instead, declarer cashes the ace 
of diamonds, plays a heart and ducks it 
to East, who must surrender the last 
two tricks by leading a heart into dum- 
my's king-9. Instead of losing II IMPs. 
the girls would have gained 10 and won 
the match. end 
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EVERY WEEK. 



the champ Rocky Graziano 

SAYS: 

“Tensolating will 
make you stronger 
in 2 minutes!” 


"Take it from the Rock, Tensolatoi® is 
the greatest muscle-building exerciser 
I’ve ever used. Man. I wish they had 
invented this thing when I was training 
for the fights. Instead of those long, 
sweaty workouts, a couple of minutes 
with the Tensolator puts big power in 
your arms and legs. That’s right, just 
two three minutes a day is all it takes. 

Builds man-sized shoulders and trims 
the flab off the waist so you shape up 
good, l or me, the way it toughens the 
stomach would have been worth the 
price in the ring. 

And you don’t have to be 20 years old 
to Tcnsolatc. Look at me, you guys who 
are 35- 50 or more, and sec how you can 
stay rugged and still pack a wallop. It 
really works - take it from the Rock. 
Now. they call this idea isometrics but 
the Tensolator adds 
another trick called 
isotonics. Them big 
y ( W words mean that the 

Tensolator works 
different, so you 
don’t need a gymful 
of fancy equipment 
like I used to use. 
And it works fast - 
only 7 seconds for 



each exercise! That's for me. Who wants 
to work hard if you don’t have to? 

It gets you results fast, too. The 
Tensolator folks guarantee you’ll get 
stronger and feel in the pink in 10 days 
or they'll give you your money back. 
That's a fair shake, I say. What can you 
lose? 

Matter of fact, you don’t have to send 
any money well, only 2Si( for postage 
and handling to get a big book full of 
pictures of the Tensolator Method. For a 
bonus. I’ll include an autographed photo 
of me the way I look today. So what are 
you waiting for? Let’s go, Champ!” 


A 


Street. _ 
City 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


The waters of the Hudson River are not as murky to Ace 
Lent as they are to most people. He can see a lot of caviar 
swimming around down there in the bellies of sturgeon 


I t would be understatement to term the town of Ver- 
planck, N.Y. picturesque. It is by turns beautiful 
and scarred, but almost always fascinating. It is a 
cross between Cannery Row and an undiscovered Wil- 
liamsburg. It sits out in the Hudson River 30 miles from 
New York City on a long peninsula, Vcrplanck Point. 
The main line of the Penn Central cuts inland, and the 
Point is one of the few places 
on the east shore not girded by 
railroad tracks. Most of the 
houses are of sturdy red brick, 
which came from local clay pits 
worked during the 19th century. 

Spacious boulevards out of a sur- 
realist dream offer sweeping vis- 
tas of the Hudson and the moth- 
ball fleet off Dunderberg Moun- 
tain, and down by the river at 
Steamboat Dock are brick tene- 
ments out of an O’Casey play. 

Acc Lent, a commercial fisher- 
man who has fished the river all 
his life like his father and grandfather before him, lives in 
the first of these, on the second floor rear. He fishes most 
of the year for shad, alcwives, stripers, eels, catfish— and 
sturgeon. Ace is a big man. 6' even and 240 pounds, look- 
ing as unlike royalty as any of us, but Ace Lent may one 
day be the caviar king of the Hudson. Ace has a regular 
job, too, as a guard at the state armory in Peekskill, 10 
miles upriver, but the Hudson is his passion, his Moby 
Dick, his Holy Grail. 


In the morning before going to work at the armory, he 
takes his boat a quarter of a mile upriver to the quarry 
and puts the net overboard. As the net drifts downstream, 
on an ebb tide, the floats on top shake and dance when an 
alcwife swims into it. “There’s nothing like an early-morn- 
ing drift on the river,’* Ace says. “Just me in the boat drift- 
ing with the net, the water glassy-smooth.’’ In a 20-min- 
ute drift to Steamboat Dock, Ace 
may net as many as 200 fat ale- 
wives bearing roc on a May 
morning. He cleverly made the 
mesh of the net wide enough 
for the slimmer bucks to pass 
through. There is no market at 
all for buck alewivcs, and as yet 
Ace has little call for the roes, 
but he is trying to create a de- 
mand for them by giving the fish 
to friends. The roc of a female 
alewife is only a quarter as large 
as that of a shad, but it is finer- 
grained and has a more delicate 
taste. On occasion Ace will set a trotlinc — a long line with 
hooks — for catfish, and when he docs he uses a chunk of 
alewife as bait. “Those catfish go crazy over the herring,’’ 
he says. “Why, by the time I’m halfway out still putting 
on bait the line I’ve already put in the water is bouncing 
up and down loaded with catfish.” 

Acc occasionally gets a call for eels before Italian feast 
days, and eels have been dubbed, in Vcrplanck vernac- 
ular, "Eyctalian turkeys.” Eels are a nuisance for Ace to 
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catch. He has to make his own eelpots 
out of wire mesh, and state law requires 
that an irksome 50c license fee be paid 
for each pot. which is like charging for 
swatting flies. Then again, teen-agers out on the river in 
boats find it amusing to take an eelpot out of the water 
and remove the captives. "The hell with all that trouble,” 
Ace says. He prefers to catch cels by bobbing for them. 
He sews a couple of hundred earthworms into a ball with 
a fine thread and lowers the gob to the bottom on the end 
of a line. When an eel strikes, the line is quickly retrieved, 
and the greedy eel does not let go of the ball of worms 
until he is in the boat. "That's a lot of fun." Ace says. 

The only argument I ever had with Ace was about eels. 
He was telling me about the millions of inch-long "glass" 
eels that swarm in the river in the spring by the outlet 
from Lake Meahagh. "I wonder where they come from?" 
he asked. I told him that eels spawned in the Sargasso Sea 
and that the larvae were carried north by the Gulf Stream. 
When the larvae developed into the glass stage they were 
able to fend for themselves, and they then headed inshore 
for coastal rivers. Ace refused to believe this, and he would 
not change his mind when shown a couple of books on 
the subject. He said. “I can't believe that that many little 
eels could come all the way up here from down there." 

"It's true, Ace." 

"I don’t believe it. no sircee. Can't be." 

"But it is." 

“It can't be," he said with finality. “I know there are a 
lot of strange things going on, but 1 can’t believe this. I 
just don't think it’s so. The whole thing sounds crazy." 

I let the matter drop, and went on asking Ace about stur- 
geon. 

Sturgeon fascinate Ace. There are two species in the Hud- 
son, the sea sturgeon (Acipenser oxyrhynchus) and the short- 
nosed or round-nosed sturgeon (A. brevirostrum), and there 
are times when the Hudson off Verplanck seems alive 
with the fish. For unknown reasons sturgeon will sud- 
denly leap from the river, falling back with a loud splash. 
Ace has his best sturgeon fishing in the late fall and early 
winter, just before the ice comes. The fish are more active 
in colder weather and, as Ace says, the rougher the weath- 
er the better, because "a good blow seems to put the fish 
on the move.” 

I well remember the first time I went out with Ace and 
his cousin Spitz to haul a sturgeon net. It was a cold and 
windy December day a week or so before Christmas. The 
net was set about a mile from Verplanck in the deep hole 
off Stony Point, w here the bottom is 99 feet down. A 20- 
knol wind was blowing from the northwest as we started 
off, and water soon slopped over the ribs of the 18-foot 
boat. “A good day for sturgeon,” Ace said. Up for- 
ward, Spitz crouched, searching for the floating bottles 


that marked the position of the net in 
the breaking whitecaps. It is no use pre- 
tending that the Hudson River is the 
Grand Banks in a nor'easter or a surg- 
ing tropic sea stung by a typhoon, but Haverstraw Bay 
can get nasty. Water soaked my neck and trickled down 
my back. Pneumonia seemed imminent. Even my hands, 
thrust deep into my overcoat pockets, were soaked. My 
overcoat was wool, and I tried to tell myself that wool 
warms and cotton chills, but this textbook thought did 
little good. I was wet and cold. Ace and Spitz were dry 
and comfortable in oilskin slickers. 

The ebbing tide had not yet finished its run. and we cir- 
cled about the bobbing Clorox bottles for half an hour 
waiting for slack water. The tug of the tide is so strong in 
either direction that hauls have to be made on the slack. 
At last the ebb ceased, and Ace moved up forward with 
Spitz to grab a line and pull the net from below. "We've 
got sturgeon, a lot of them!" Ace yelled. He could tell, be- 
cause there were bubbles on the water between the white- 
caps; sturgeon arc the only fish in the river that emit bub- 
bles as they come up in the net. 

Most of the fish in the net were sea sturgeon between 
20 and 50 inches long. The legal size is 30 inches. Writh- 
ing in the net. they were especially primitive in appear- 
ance. Indeed, they might be called living fossils, for they 
are among the oldest fish species on the earth. They have 
long, leathery snouts on the front of the head, while the 
bottom part is soft and while, with a vacuum-clcancr-type 
mouth that can hang down like the sleeve on an old coat. 
The eyes are small and glistening, like threatening peas, 
and the hard body is almost crocodilian, armed with five 
longitudinal rows of sharp shields, or scutes. Ace and 
Spitz had a time of it extricating the fish from the net be- 
cause the scutes caught and fouled the mesh. Mixed in 
with the sea sturgeon were short-nosed or round-nosed 
sturgeon, legal keepers at 20 inches. 

Ace and Spitz threw the shorts of both species back 
into the water, but the legal-sized fish began piling up in 
the boat in such numbers that I started stacking them 
around me like cordwood to ward off the wind. By the 
time Ace and Spitz had finished, I was literally up to my 
neck in sturgeon. At last we chugged back to shore. Ace 
and Spitz carried bushel baskets of the fish to the shack in 
back, where a noose was affixed to a stout pole. As Spitz 
handed Ace a sturgeon, he hung it from the noose by the 
tail, then stuck a knife behind the dorsal row of scutes 
near the tail and sliced downward. Instantly the first row 
of scutes was cut off. Deftly turning the fish from side to 


This article is part of a book, "The Hudson River, 
a Natural and Unnatural History," by Robert H. 
Boyle, to be published this month by W. W. Norton. 
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side. Ace skinned it completely in no 
more than a minute. He gutted the car- 
cass and chopped off the head. The final 
touch was to remove the gelatinous cord 
inside the spine. If left in the fish when cooked the cord 
imparts too strong a flavor. Ace gently notched the skin 
around the tail, being careful not to cut through the spine. 
He then gave the tail a few twists to the right, tugged and 
then pulled the tail and the attached cord from the fish. 
The only innards that he kept were the black egg sacs 
from ripe round-nosed females. These Spit? took. In Rus- 
sia the cords arc washed, pressed, dried and put up for 
sale as vyaziga. an ingredient of fish pie. The Russians 
also use the inner lining of the swim bladder to make glue 
or gelatine. In the 19th century the lining was used in Rus- 
sia and the U.S. for isinglass. In Russia golovizna. the 
head of the sturgeon, rich in gelatinous substance, is sold 
as food. I never had the courage or desire to try either go- 
lovizna or vyaziga, but once had the dandy idea of making 
bootlaces from the spinal cords. I squeezed out the gelat- 
inous substance from the cords, carefully scissored them 
into long strips and hung them up to dry. Two days later 
I took them down and began lacing a pair of boots. Un- 
fortunately. the cord strips snapped every time they were 
turned through an eyelet. When I told Ace about my ex- 
periment he just stared. 

A fter that first trip out with Ace and Spitz, I became 
very much interested in the two species of stur- 
I gcon in the Hudson. The more common of the 
two is the sea sturgeon, which originally ranged from Flor- 
ida north to Canada. In early 1967. after the passage of 
the Endangered Species Preservation Act by Congress, the 
Interior Department classified the sea sturgeon as rare in 
the U.S. "Rare" is officially defined as meaning that the 
species "is in such small numbers throughout its range 
that it may be endangered if its environment worsens. 
Close watch of its status is necessary." The sea sturgeon 
may be rare elsewhere on the Coast, but in the lower Hud- 
son it is abundant, and New York State has no closed sea- 
son or catch limit on the fish. Little is known about cer- 
tain aspects of its life history. From information that is 
available, it appears that sea sturgeon hatched in the Hud- 
son remain in the river until they are about eight or nine 
years old and have grown to a length of from three to 
four feet. These arc the bulk of the fish that Ace catches. 
To Ace and other river fishermen, these juvenile sturgeon 
are known as "pelicans" or "pcelicans." The pelicans 
apparently feed on small catfish and killies; on bottom 
invertebrates such as shrimps, chironomid and dragonfly 
larvae: Asellus communis , the aquatic cousin of the sow 
bug that is found on land under logs: and on small clams. 
The Hudson is rich in such provender. 


At present there is no sport fishing 
for sturgeon in the Hudson, but Ace 
has caught them on a trotline, the hooks 
of which he baited with live killies. In 
view of the great number of sturgeon in the Hudson, par- 
ticularly in the ship channel in Haverstraw Bay. an ex- 
cellent sport fishery potential exists. Sport fisheries for 
sturgeon have been started on the West Coast and in Flor- 
ida, among other places, and there is no reason why the 
Hudson could not boast one of its own. 

After reaching eight or nine years of age, the sea stur- 
geon move out to the Atlantic, probably venturing to the 
edge of the continental shelf. They have been taken off 
the Long Island and Jersey coasts, on Nantucket Shoals 
and Georges Bank and in the Gulf of Maine. In the At- 
lantic sea sturgeon grow’ at a rapid rate, and after ma- 
turing they return to coastal rivers to spawn. One unspent 
male, taken in the Hudson in 1936. measured seven feet 
four inches long, weighed 176 pounds and was 12 years 
old. Sea sturgeon are supposed to live to a fairly ad- 
vanced age. but exactly how advanced no one knows be- 
cause Jittle research has been done. Moreover, determining 
the age of a sturgeon is rather involved. Many species of 
fish, such as largemouth bass or striped bass can be aged 
by their scales, which show annual growth marks much 
like the rings in a tree trunk. But the scutes of the stur- 
geon do not show growth marks. Instead, biologists must 
dissect the ear stones, or otoliths, from the sacculus of the 
internal ear, and then only after much delicate sawing and 
grinding can they determine the age through microscopic 
examination of a cross section. 

Mature sea sturgeon enter the Hudson to spawn prob- 
ably in late April, certainly in May and June and possibly 
in July. Precisely where they spawn is unknown. A guess 
is that they spawn from Pcekskill north to Coxsackie or 
Castleton. In 1878 Seth Green, the fish culturist who first 
carried shad from the Hudson to California, artificially 
propagated sturgeon with eggs and milt taken from fish 
captured near the mouth of Wappinger Creek. There is 
no doubt that in the late spring and early summer mature 
sea sturgeon arc in the Hudson in considerable numbers. 
The evidence for this is obvious. First of all. there are the 
countless juveniles in the river, and you get small stur- 
geon only from big sturgeon. Secondly, it is not unusual 
to see the big fish leaping from the water. In June 1968, 
while flying by helicopter from Croton to New York City, 
Ronald Dagon, a fish biologist, saw sturgeon schooling 
heavily near the mouth of the Croton River. Dagon said 
the sturgeon were in the thousands, "some up to six feet 
long." On occasion the big sturgeon will hit a shad net. 
The strands of a shad net are not strong enough to con- 
tain these powerful fish, and they punch through like a 
torpedo smashing into a ship. 

ronlimifd 
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Ace has had several run-ins with large 
sturgeon. One incident occurred on May 
2, 1966, when he went out to lift his 
shad net off Stony Point. As he pulled 
and grunted, the net slowly came to the surface, and there 
was a monstrous sturgeon. Ace took a good long look at 
it. The fish had rolled itself into the net and, Ace said 
later, “It was three-quarters the length of the boat," which 
meant that the fish was 12 feet long and probably weighed 
in the neighborhood of 500 or 600 pounds. Ace sat down 
on the middle seat and pondered what to do next. The stur- 
geon was quiet: perhaps it had exhausted itself battling 
the net. Reaching overboard, Ace decided to boat the fish 
by grabbing it above the tail. He had no sooner put both 
hands on the sturgeon than it immediately came to life 
and thrashed wildly. Ace hung on, but then the fish de- 
cided to dive, and as it did it lifted Ace, no lightweight, 
straight up from his seat and into the air. Ace let go and, 
with a resounding splat, the sturgeon broke free of the net 
and escaped. All atremble, Ace came back to shore, where 
his father told him, "You were damn lucky you didn't get 
him into the boat. He'd have sunk it and drowned you." 

Almost a year later to the day. on May 4, 1967, Ace 
saw another big sturgeon in the river. This one was float- 
ing on the surface, and it was dead. Part of the back and 
tail had been sheared off, most likely by a ship’s pro- 
peller. Ace slipped a hawser around the fish, towed it into 
the beach and phoned me to come over to the Point to sec 
it. Before running into the ship 
the sturgeon must have been sev- 
en feet long. A plump female, it 
weighed, by a rough estimate, 
between 1 75 and 225 pounds and 
contained from 50 to 100 pounds 
of golden-brown eggs. After the 
fish was photographed, Ace 
towed the sturgeon back out into 
the river, where, no doubt, eels 
and catfish polished off the re- 
mains. 

Even less is known about the 
life history of the round-nosed 
sturgeon. The Interior Depart- 
ment has classified this species 
as endangered, the same status 
given to the whooping crane. An 
endangered species is "one 
whose prospects of survival and 
reproduction are in immediate 
jeopardy. Its peril may result 
from one or many causes — loss 
of habitat or change in habitat, 
overexploitation, predation, 


competition, disease. An endangered 
species must have help, or extinction will 
probably follow." Originally the round- 
nosed sturgeon ranged in rivers from 
Florida to New Brunswick. It was found nowhere else in 
the world. According to the Interior Department, all re- 
cent catches, except for one Florida specimen, have been 
from the Hudson River. "The species is gone in most of 
the rivers of its former range,” states an Interior report. 
Rare and Endangered Fish and Wildlife of the United States ; 
“[it] is probably not yet extinct.” 

Ace laughed w hen he heard this. He is not one to mock 
an endangered species, but the round-nosed sturgeon is 
far from an unusual fish in the Hudson. The state allows 
round-nosed to be taken from July I to April 30. sup- 
posedly the beginning of the spawning season. Although 
the round-nosed has been caught at sea, the fish appar- 
ently spends all its life in the river and ordinarily does not 
go into the Atlantic. The smallest of all the species of stur- 
geon in the world, round-nosed males mature when only 
19 or 20 inches long and females at about 24 inches. 

According to Bigelow and Schroeder's authoritative Fish- 
es of the Gulf of Maine , the heaviest round-nosed on rec- 
ord weighed seven pounds four ounces. In a more recent 
study Vadim D. Vladykov and John R. Greeley give the 
maximum weight as "about nine pounds." However, Ace 
and C harlie White have taken these fish weighing up to 25 
or 30 pounds. Unfortunately, people at Verplanck Point 
put such a high gourmet value 
on the large round-nosed that I 
have had difficulty procuring a 
record fish to give to the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Once Ace promised me a 
20-pounder, but when I went 
over to get it he said: “So-and- 
so ate it. He came in, saw the 
fish and bought it. How could I 
have turned him down?" The 
same thing happened with a 15- 
pounder. The Pointers go on eat- 
ing supposedly endangered fish 
of world-record size. When Ace 
finally understood the impor- 
tance of a record round-nosed, 
he promised he would save the 
next one. This produced an 1 1 - 
pound four-ounce specimen for 
the museum. It was a female and 
contained 44 ounces of eggs. I 
gave the fish to neighbor Ron 
Dagon, who has a large freezer, 
for safekeeping. Alas, Dagon lost 
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the key to the freezer, and the museum 
has yet to get its record fish. 

During the colder months, female 
round-nosed sturgeon contain eggs that 
can be made into caviar. Whenever Spitz isn't around, 
Ace has been kind enough to give them to me. At first I 
was faced with the problem of preparing caviar properly, 
and a Croton acquaintance. Dr. Dan Salzbcrg. joined in 
the quest for informative how-to-do-it literature. Such lit- 
erature proved to be lacking, aside from 19th-century re- 
ports on taking 100 pounds of caviar and letting it sit in 
its own brine of fine-grained Liineburg salt from Ger- 
many. Salzbcrg found a book in the New York Public Li- 
brary with the title Caviar . but it turned out to be a 
dreary novel about some high-living Middle Europeans in 
the 1920s. and it had nothing whatsoever to do with cav- 
iar. As is his bent. Salzberg read it and insisted upon tell- 
ing me the plot one evening. Finally we chanced upon the 
printed advice of General Malcolm Beyer, the chairman 
of Iron Gate Products Company in Manhattan, the gour- 
met foods affiliate of ‘‘21". Beyer, a retired Marine brig- 
adier general, is the largest single American purchaser of 
caviar from the Soviet Union, and his instructions for mak- 
ing caviar are to be found in that estimable work, Mc- 
Clane's Standard Fishing Encyclopedia and International 
Angling Guide. 

F ollowing the general's instructions, Salzberg and I 
remove the egg sacs from the fish and place them 
on very fine mesh from a minnow seine stretched 
across a bow l and held in place by a rubber band. We gent- 
ly rub the sacs back and forth across the mesh. The tis- 
sues adhere to the mesh, while the eggs separate and fall 
into the bowl. The eggs are carefully stirred and rinsed in 
cold tap water four or five times. After the final rinsing 
and draining, we have a bowlful of glistening, pearly black 
eggs. We place the eggs in a colander and allow them to 
drain for no longer than 10 minutes. We slide the eggs 
back into the bowl, which has been wiped dry. We add 
3 r ; salt by volume to the eggs, mixing in the salt gently 
with a cake spatula. We then ladle the eggs into small ster- 
ilized glass jars until the jars are filled to the brim. The 
jars are capped and placed in the refrigerator. A week 
later the caviar is ready, and it can be kept for up to six 
months. On no account should caviar be placed in a freez- 
er: freezing will cause the eggs to burst. The caviar from 
the round-nosed sturgeon is of excellent quality. I gave a 
jarful to General Beyer, and. to quote Hamlet. “ 'twas cav- 
iare to the general." He pronounced it equal to the best 
sevruga caviar from the Soviet Union, and he offered to 
buy any round-nosed caviar available at the wholesale 
price of S 10 a pound. 

Pointers themselves are very fond of cooking skinned 


sea sturgeon, which has a strong taste 
uniquely its own. The round-nosed, a 
naturally oilier fish, is even stronger. 
Properly prepared, either kind of stur- 
geon can be excellent. In appearance and flavor both are 
more like turkey than fish. Because of the strong flavor, 
many Pointers parboil or marinate their fish, cut it into 
steaks and saute it. 

Frankly, I do not care for sturgeon, either round-nosed 
or pelican, as a dinner dish. However, I do like smoked 
sturgeon. I buy the fish from Ace and take them to Ralph 
Mann, a carpenter and jazz musician in Croton, w ho smokes 
them over applewood gathered from abandoned orchards. 

Many persons, ichthyologists included, have been flab- 
bergasted by the abundance of sturgeon in the Hudson. A 
couple of years ago Biologist John Clark asked me to col- 
lect some live striped bass from the Hudson for the U.S. 
Marine Laboratory at Sandy Hook. I did this with Seth 
Rosenbaum, a New York City systems engineer. Follow- 
ing Clark's arrangements. Seth took off for the New York 
Aquarium at Coney Island with three striped bass swim- 
ming around in a container on the front scat of his aging 
convertible. An air hose plugged into the cigarette lighter 
assured the fish of a supply of oxygen. As an added treat 
for Clark, we had added a few small sea sturgeon to the 
container. The New York Aquarium was to hold the strip- 
ers for Clark in a temporary tank until he could get over 
from Sandy Hook to pick them up. 

When Seth roared up to the aquarium he asked Charlie 
Young, the keeper, the whereabouts of the holding tank. 
In an offhand fashion Young pointed to the tank, and 
Seth dumped in the fish. Young did a double take when 
he saw the sturgeon. "Where did you get those?" he asked. 
"Up the Hudson," Seth replied airily. A day later I had a 
call from Young, and not long afterward he and Eddie 
Dols were up to see Ace at the Point. Every once in a 
while. Young and Dols explained, the aquarium got the 
chance to pick up a six- or seven-foot- long sea sturgeon 
from the pound nets off Long Island and the Jersey coast. 
Although such fish were of interest to the aquarium, they 
took up a lot of space in an exhibit tank. On the other 
hand. Young and Dols went on, small sea sturgeon were 
rarities. In fact, aquariums all over the world wanted them. 
The small sturgeon did not take up much space, and they 
were genuine showstoppers for the viewing public. Sur- 
plus juvenile sturgeon were also excellent for trading with 
other aquariums. In fact, an aquarium that had an as- 
sured supply, a lock on the market, if you will, was in 
the position of a major league baseball club that had 
an unlimited number of Willie Mayses down on the 
farm teams. Ace was happy to help and he got to 
work. The New York Aquarium has a scientific license 
allowing it to collect fish of less than legal size, and 
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under this permit Ace supplied Young 
and Dols with a dozen sea sturgeon, 
some as short as nine inches. Several 
of them arc on exhibit at Coney Is- 
land. while the rest have been air-expressed to various 
other aquariums around the country. 

At one time I kept a 14-inch pelican in my living room 
aquarium. For the most part the fish swam counterclockwise 
around the tank, sporadically sticking its snout out of the 
water. Afraid that the sturgeon would electrocute itself on 
the light wires above, I lowered the water level several inch- 
es. Unfortunately, I could not get the fish to feed, and 
after two months it died. In public aquariums sea stur- 
geon thrive in a tank of 30.000 gallons or more on a diet 
of cut shrimp and baitfish. So far. the brass of the New 
York Aquarium have been uninterested in keeping round- 
nosed sturgeon from the Hudson. None of this species 
has ever been kept in captivity anywhere, so far as I 
know, and their confinement would mark a first. Surely 
their presence in a lank of sufficient size would contribute 
considerable knowledge to their feeding habits and be- 
havior. It might even be possible to induce the round- 
nosed to spawn in captivity, and, considering the rarity of 
this species elsewhere along the coast, such an event might 
do much toward relieving its endangered status. 

In view of the lack of knowledge about sturgeon, fish- 
ery biologists are very much interested in getting freshly 
preserved specimens for taxonomic study. Several years 
ago while on a trip to Miami. I was asked for specimens 
by George Miller of the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Tropical Atlantic Biological Laboratory. Miller said 



that Jim Atz at the American Museum 
of Natural History would arrange for 
shipment to Miami. After returning 
home I collected 15 small sea sturgeon 
and phoned Dr. Atz. whom I had yet to meet in person, and 
he said to come on down. I drove to the museum with the 
fish frozen in a large plastic bag. After wending my way 
through labyrinths of dinosaurs and Pleistocene elk. I found 
the Department of Ichthyology, where a secretary direct- 
ed me to Atz's office. As I entered with the booty for Mill- 
er. Atz, garbed in a long white coat, was bent over a 
microscope examining some tiny cichlid from British Gui- 
ana. He waved me to a seat. Five minutes later he arose 
and wandered over. “What have you got here?” he asked. 

"Sea sturgeon from the Hudson for George Miller in 
Miami," I said. “He said you would ship them to him." 

Atz looked at the bag of fish on the counter. His eyes 
seemed to pop. “Oh. my God!" he exclaimed. Then he 
shouted. “Donn! Donn! Come here.” Dr. Donn Rosen, 
the head of the department, hurried from his office across 
the hall. He and Atz stood in wonder at the fish in the 
bag. "Oh," said Atz, “they're beautiful. They're love- 
ly." He sighed over them like a lifer let loose with Eliz- 
abeth Taylor. "They're just beautiful. Hmmm, look at 
those tails. How lovely!" Rosen sighed in agreement. Af- 
ter much oohing and aahing, Atz turned toward me. “You 
know our sturgeon collection here is very meager," he 
said. I nodded stupidly. “We'd love to have these for the 
museum." he continued. "Of course, I'll send George some. 
Would you mind?" I said I would not. that I could get plen- 
ty more for George. After this, we all had a very long and 
pleasant conversation, which ended with my agreement to 
collect sturgeon and other Hudson River fishes for the 
museum and its new hall of fishes. 

Given the abundance of sturgeon in the Hudson, I be- 
gan to wonder a few years ago if there might not be more 
of a commercial market for Ace. I began to formulate fan- 
tasies of a corporation to be known as the Greater Ver- 
planck Caviar Company. Ace and his fishing partner, Char- 
lie White, were to wax rich as joint managing directors 
and net haulers, while 1 would draw a modest fee as con- 
sultant. One day I told them about my idea. 

First off, Ace and Charlie would have to capture the 
big sea sturgeon entering the river to spawn in the late 
spring and early summer. To do this they would need 
very strong netting. This would cost approximately SI. 000. 
a figure that caused Ace and Charlie to look askance. At 
the time, they were running a leaky boat with an elderly 
5-hp engine held together with string — ha, they still are! I 
suggested a new boat and engine would be in order. "Why 
not go first class?" I said. They looked askance again. 
“He's dreaming. Charlie," said Ace. But as I sketched 
out the possibilities, they hunched over the kitchen table 
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in silence. There was no hard and fast 
figure on how many big fish they could 
harvest. I went on. More research was 
needed (and certainly the Greater Ver- 
planck Caviar Company should back that research), but 
the chances were that maybe 5.000 big fish, weighing 100 
pounds and upward, could be taken each year without 
harm to the stock. "He's still dreaming. Charlie.” said 
Ace. If research disclosed that only 1.000 should be taken, 
then only 1.000 would be taken. If 7.500 could be taken, 
we could work toward that figure each year. Over all. 

5.000 was a nice round figure. According to the law of 
averages, and from what is known about sturgeon pop- 
ulations, about half of these 5,000 fish would be females, 
and the typical female would contain, to set a low figure, 
about 50 pounds of eggs. Twenty-five hundred females, 
each with 50 pounds of eggs, added up to 125.000 pounds 
of caviar. At the very least that caviar would fetch a min- 
imum wholesale price of SI0 a pound. There was the 
chance that it would bring more, because the eggs of the 
sea sturgeon, unlike the eggs of the round-nosed, are not 
pearly black but golden-brown. To some European gour- 
mets the golden-brown eggs are the cream of the caviar 
trade. Known as osietr, this golden-brown caviar fetches 
as high as S60 a pound retail. 

"Now. boys." I said to Ace and Charlie. “I'm not say- 
ing our sea sturgeon will contain the osietr caviar. But I 
think they will, because European sea sturgeon. Acipenser 
Mario, is probably, possibly, the same fish as Acipenser 
oxyrhynchus, except that some taxonomists have noted 
slight differences. The eggs are quality stuff.” For starters, 
we could still figure on the wholesale price of SI0 a pound 
raw. But, I went on. even at the low price of SI0 a pound. 

125.000 pounds of eggs would be worth SI. 250,000. There 
were great laughs from across the table, as though we had 
just robbed a British mail train. Moreover. I continued, 
the flesh of both the female and male fish would be worth 
a minimum of 50c a pound, possibly far more if the Great- 
er Verplanck Caviar Company went into smoking stur- 
geon. Figuring the average fish had 100 pounds of meat, 
that meant the flesh would bring S250.0C0. In sum, the 
value of the total catch, eggs and meat, would amount to 
SI. 5 million for three months of work. Silence. An ex- 
change of glances around the table. 

Financing was in order. A few persons with whom I dis- 
cussed the prospects of the Greater Verplanck Caviar Com- 
pany were immediately enthusiastic, but they had even 
less business judgment than I. By chance. I happened to 
run into a Time Inc. colleague, Seymour Freedgood of 
Fortune, who had, at least for a journalist, some business 
sense. With great fervor Sy at once began seeking to or- 
ganize and finance the company. Ever the backer of im- 
probable causes, he was so smitten with the prospects that 


he drove up to Verplanck with an im- 
mense seine that he had bought from a 
commercial fisherman on Long Island. 
The seine was worthless for what we 
had in mind, but Ace and Charlie expressed their thanks, 
while Sy went back to sounding out moguls on Wall Street. 
Sy and I had lunch with General Beyer, who was very in- 
terested in buying what the company caught. For one 
thing, the general liked the sturgeon I had brought 
him from Ace: as a matter of fact, he had even served 
some smoked to amazed friends at "21." Secondly, the 
general had liked the caviar from the round-nosed stur- 
geon. and although this fish was not present in enough 
numbers in the Hudson to support a sustained commer- 
cial yield, the possibilities of osietr caviar from the big sea 
sturgeon were most intriguing. Thirdly, the general had 
his difficulties in dealing with the Russians, and the Rus- 
sians, moreover, were having difficulties of their own. The 
Caspian Sea, the major source of the Russian sturgeon 
fishery, is badly polluted, so badly polluted that in the 
1930s Soviet biologists had to stock a marine worm. Ner- 
eis diversicolor, from the Sea of Azov in order to provide 
food for the sturgeon in the Caspian. Furthermore- and 
this will strike an ironic response in the Hudson Valley— 
the Volga spawning grounds are threatened by hydro- 
electric projects, and marshlands on the Caspian are being 
"reclaimed" for agriculture. 

Unfortunately for the Greater Verplanck Caviar Com- 
pany and for all those who knew him. Sy Freedgood 
died. Plans for the company have been put aside for 
the nonce. Nonetheless, General Beyer is still very 
much interested in the Hudson sturgeon and their eggs, 
and Ace and Charlie are talking about weaving a net to 
hold the big ones. In fact, not long ago they went for a 
walk along the beach at the Point looking for an old 
black tug hawser. Ace found one. and he is now taking 
the hawser apart strand by strand to weave into a gi- 
gantic net. "I could finish it in a month," Ace says. 
"This black stuff is as strong as hell." 

Whatever happens, Ace will go on fishing the river. 
Recently he realized one of his dreams. He hunted up 
the owner of the old Excelsior Pool Room and bought it 
to use as a home. Now he is painting the place over and 
putting in new window-panes. The old poolroom is right 
on the riverbank. and any debris that floats close to shore 
is swept into a little cove by the house where Ace keeps 
his boat. The pickings can be good, especially after ab- 
normally high tides. Within the space of a week Ace picked 
up an old row boat, a ladder, a chair and a 20-by- 10-foot 
wooden pier that he plans to nail into place. In the years 
to come he doubtless will be able to furnish the old place 
from the flotsam that floats by. The Hudson seems to 
have a way of taking care of her own. ERO 
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Legend 

ur legend say 


of 100 Pipers. 


Our legend says: sip a good Scotch 
and you’ll hear one piper. 

hree or four if the Scotch is mellow. 

But only the sip of a noble Scotch 
will make 100 pipers play. 

We don’t ask you 
jvallow our legend. Just a sip 
now and then of the taste 
„ that matches it. 


100 Pipers Scotch. 
From Seagram. Scotland. 


ioo pipcrs 




A winter tire that thinks 
it's a snow plow. 


Atlas Weathergard. 


The Atlas Weathergard tire clears 
its own road as it bites in and plows 
through the snow. Thanks to its deep and 
unique tread design. And, for safer 
stopping on slick wet roads, it wipes the 
road surface like a squeegee. 

Atlas Weathergard runs quiet, too. 
On dry roads, you don't get as much 


annoying whine as from ordinary snow 
tires. Since up to 80% of winter driving 
is on snow-free roads, you'll find our 
quiet-running Atlas Weathergard will let 
you hear yourself think. 

For extra safety, your Atlas 
Weathergard can also be studded. On 
packed snow and ice, it will give you 


much better traction and surer control. 

Get the best all-around tire for winter 
driving. The rugged Atlas Weathergard. 
See it today at your Atlas dealer. 

ATLAS 

WEATHERGARD 

Atlas products are sold at over 
50,000 leading service stations. 


Munich. 

And you thought Irish only flew to Ireland. 


You didn't know that Munich is an Irish dty! So are twenty-three other 
European cities outside the Emerald Isle. On your way, going or coming, we can 
arrange a splendid vacation bargain... Ireland itself, 
for no extra air fare! Ask your Travel Agent. 


OFFICES IN New York, Boston, Chicago. Cleveland, Dallas. Detroit. Washington. D C . 

Los Angeles, Philadelphia. San Francisco. Montreal. Toronto, Vancouver. 


1 IRISH 

! AEP L1NGUS 
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Meet the girl next door. 


It could be the start of something big. 
From the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, more and 
more Americans are spending their vacations discovering the exciting 
man-made and natural wonders of their own country 
And lucky them. It’s all in their own backyard. 
This year, why don't you plan to discover America, too 7 Who knows. 

you might meet an old friend or two. 



DISCOVER AMERICA 


ITS SOME BACKYARD 
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Fifteen wordy days in Ireland. $275. 

When you’re seeing Ireland, keep your ears wide open. 

For the words and sounds of Ireland are what you’ll be remembering. 



Via TWA, 15 day grand detour 
of Ireland. Go where you please 
in your Austin Mini, unlimited , 
mileage to Galway, Killamey, | 
Cork, Dublin, up and around " 


and sideways. 


Via TWA, 15 day motorcoach tour of Ireland 
with three days in London right in the middle. 
See Killamey, Blarney, Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny. 
Dublin. Hop off to London for sightseeing and tin 
theater. Bark to Dublin for a lively stretch. 
Medieval Banquet is grand finale. Airfare includ 
$447. from New York. (Ask for Series IH1.) 


Via TWAT’lo.dayp of guided touring in luxury moforeoach. 

- * Galway, Sligo. Letterkenny, Dublin, Cork, ' 

• ^ . Killamey, Limerick. Fuff day’s sight- 

seeing in Dublin* tour of 
Clcridalough. Medieval Banquet. 

\ Jury's Cabaret, Abbey Theatre,' 

\ Beds, Breakfasts^ and 1 night in" 

n V V— a castle. Airfare included. 

H $357. from „\ew York. 


Via TWA, 15 day 
motorcoach tour 
of Ireland. Stay 
in the finest hotels 
(a castle, too.) 
Medieval Banquet 
at Bunratty Castle, 
Abbey Theatre, 
Jury's Cabaret. 
Your guide wall 


Via TWA, 15 days escorted motorcoach 
tour through Galway, Sligo. Letterkenny, 
London, Dublin, Cork, Killamey, 
Limerick. London, and Dublin theaters, 
Jury's Cabaret, Medieval Banquet. All 
first-class hotels, including the Hilton ' 
in London. Airfare included. 

$447. from New York. (Ask for Series U'.B) 


"The grau is always greener 
on either side of the fence 
in Ireland." 


‘That's not rain. It’s just nature 
shedding a few tears of joy 
at the sight of the masterpiece 
she has produced." 


‘1 didn't do as well as 
expected; but then, 1 didn't 
expect 1 would.” 


Plenty of time to get lost and 
be properly found by the Irish 
people. Airfare included. $275. 
__ from New York. (Askffor an Auto 
C.' i Vacation in conjunction with 
. * Series 1RI,. IND. I HE. 1GB) 


keep you 
entertained on 
route to Killamey. 
Cork, Kilkenny, 
Dublin and 
Limerick. 
Airfare included. 

$357. from 
New York. (Ask for 
Series IKK) 


I’d like to hear Ireland during the most eloquent time of the year: Fall through Spring. 


Please send me your booklet detailing tours of Ireland. Irish Tourist Board, P.O. Box * 238 , Madison Square Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 


In Canada, 7 King Street East, Toronto, Canada. 


.City 


Naim- . 


Add rest 
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Previewing JVC*s 
exciting holiday collection. 


JVC's fashion-conscious de- 
signers emphasize styling plus 
performance in this memorable 
holiday collection . . . stereo mas- 
terpieces of electronic elegance, 
radios for every mood and every 
pocket, tape recorders for endur- 
ing holiday memories and the 
world's smartest line of color and 
black & white television receiv- 
ers. Write for the name of the 
JVC dealer nearest you and let 
him help brighten your holidays. 
Superb radios. JVC offers the 
world’s most complete selection, 
from the 2.2 lbs. portable 8203 
to the classic 9450, a solid state 
AM/FM stereo component with 
built-in cassette recorder. And 
values right down the line. 


Stereophonic excellence. A 
. few examples of the best that' 
mone/can buy: the 4320 AM/FM 
stereo compact , a marvel of min • 
Jaturizafion; the powerful 5003> a 
140 watt receiver equipped with 
JVC's unique Sound Effect Am- 
plifier (S.E.A.); the new 5303 
omni-directional speaker system; 
'the *6102 automatic 4-speed 
stereo changer with 8-track ste- 
reo tape player, and the solid 
state 9810, an AM/FM stereo 
mini-component also with 8-traek 
stereo player. 

Unrivaled color television. 
Model 7438, a table type, gives 
you 180 sq. in. of brilliant color 
viewing, while the ultra-com- 
pact 7208, provides 102 sq. in. 


Dramatic 
black & white TV. 
Swivel mounted model 3210 is 
fast becoming the world's top 
seller, but also in great demand 
are the 2420 ,75 sq. in. viewing) 
and the 2820 (184 sq. in.), both 
with black screens. 

Handsome tapu recorders. Get 
all the happy sounds of the sea- 
son on tape with one of these 
fine recorders: the 4-track 3- 
speed stereo recorder 1224 or 
the equally professional 8-track 
stereo cartridge player/recorder 
deck 1250; the 1310, 8-track car 
stereo with 1C circuitry; the 2- 
speed AC/DC portable 1561, or 
the portable 1620 with built-in 
AM radio. 


Catching On Fast 


JVC 


CHS 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sport* information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA: NEW YORK (7-1) brcc/cd 
past PHOENIX 12-4) for its fifth straight win 140- 
116, causing Sun Coach Johnny Kerr lo observe. 
"They play championship-caliber basketball." Hut 
w ith such encomiums ringing in their ears the Kn/ckv 
stumbled to a 117 109 loss to SAN FRANCISCO 
(5-1), the new Western Division leader, two nights 
later. The Warriors lost Nate Thurmond in the sec- 
ond quarter when he was tossed out of the game 
and stilloutrcboiinded the Knicks 68—12. The Kn'cks 
recovered, though, to w in their remaining two games 
against the Bullets and DETROIT (7-7 1. holding 
both opponents to fewer than 100 points. The War- 
riors' three straight wins, which moved them front 
third to first, were against the Knicks. ATLANTA 
0-7). 94-93 when Jeff Mullins scored on a 70-foot 
lump shot with seven seconds left, and the Bucks. 
Ilk-104. In thal one. Jerry Lucas, playing his first 
game for the Warriors, outrebounjcJ Lew Alcin- 
dor 77 to 5. and Nate Thurmond held the Bucks' 
pri/e rookie to only 16 points, his lowest total of 
the season. MILWAUKEE (3-7) began the week 
beating SEA I I I E (0-5 1. then SAN DIEGO (1-3) 
115 107 when Alcindor scored 36 points, but the 
main event was the third game. Alcindor's first 
against the Lakers and Wilt Chamberlain. The Lak- 
ers won 173 117. and Chamberlain won the duel 
with Alcindor, but narrowly — 75 points and 75 
rebounds to 73 and 70. LOS ANGELES (4-7 ) won 
its first game of the season bv handing BALTI- 
MORE (3-7) its firsc loss 147 137 in overrime, then 
won twice more to move to second place behind 
the Warriors in the West. Chamberlain led the scor- 
ing with 43 points in the win over Cl NCI N NAT I (7- 
4|. and the SuperSonics fell easily 130-106. PHIL- 
ADELPHIA (3-1 I picked up one more win and 
held second place in the l ast. CHICAGO (7-7) 
played once and won once and BOS I ON (0-4) 
dropped two more (page 77). 

ABA: DALLAS (5-1 ) won four straight games last 
week and assumed lirst place in the Western Di- 
vision. thanks to the even scoring of its entire start- 
ing five— Glen Combs with 91 points. Cincy Pow- 
ell. 73. John Beasley. 77. Manny Leaks. 56. and 
Ron Boone, 54. Powell not only accounted for 37 
points against the Buccaneers but sank the three 
Ircc throws in the last 49 seconds that won the 
game 115 114. INDIANAN (3-1) Hob Setolicky 
scored 37 points against DENVER (0-5 1 and an- 
other 37 against CAROLINA (7-1) a. the Pacers 
picked up two wins and first place in the Eastern 
Division. KENTUCKY (7-1 I beat WASHING- 
ION (3-7) and NEW ORLEANS (l-5i and moved 
into a tie for second with the Cougars. MIAMI (7- 
7). PITTSBURGH (l-l) and NEW YORK 1 1 -7) 
each won one game and lost another, while EOS 
ANGELES (3-7) look only one of three games. 

BOXING I he first dual meet of a two-part home-and- 
honte series under Olympic rules between the na- 
tional teams of the U.S. and U.S.S.R was won by 
the Russians, sis matches to live, ut an improbable 
setting, Caesars Palace, Las Vegas. 

FOOTBALL -NI L: Undefeated 1 OS ANGELES (6- 
0) beat winless Chicago (0-6). but not so easily as 
expected. The final score was 9 7. and the winning 
1 1 -yard field goal by Bruce Gossett, one of three, 
was set up by a fumble and a 15-yurd penalty. Bal- 
timore (3-3) dropped still lurthcr behind the fronl- 
r mining Rams hi the Coastal Division with a 74 
71 loss to SAN FRANCISCO ( 1-4-1 1. Substitute 
Quarterback Sieve Spurrier engineered a 74-yard 
drive in 12 plays for one score, and less than a min- 
ute later substitute Corncrback Johnny Woitt in- 
tercepted a Unitas pass and ran it back 57 yards 
for another score. MINNESOTA (5-1 iQuartcrback 
Joe Kapp threw to Gene Washington on a 41-yard 
scoring play and by halltimc had set up two other 
touchdowns with his fine passing, as the \ikmgs 
routed Detroit (3-3) by 24-10 {page In l GRI I N 
BAY (4-2) moved up to second in (he Central Di- 
vision with a 2S 10 win over Atlanta (2-4). Donny 
Anderson, making his first start, rushed for 114 
yards and scored the game's first touchdown with 
a 16-yard run. Herb Addcrley broke Ins own NI L 
jrccord when he got Ins seventh touchdown with an 
intercepted pass. WASHINGTON'S (4-1-1) Quar- 
terback Sonny Jurgcnscn. blanked by the Pitts- 
burgh (1-5) defensive line in the first half, ran in 
from the 10 after jeadmg the Redskins SO yards in 
10 plays in the third quurtcr, then threw to Char- 
ley Taylor for another touchdown and a 14 7 win. 
PHILADELPHIA'S (2-4) 13 10 victory over New 
Orleans (0-6) was saved when the Saints' last try. 
a puss in the final minute by Jim Ninowskt, was in- 
tercepted. Century Division leader CLEVFI AND 
(4-1-1) was tied 21-21 by third-place ST. LOUIS (2- 


3-1) in the last eight seconds, when John Gilliam 
caught his third touchdown pass of the day 
AI L: Daryle Lamonica, who already led the league 

in scoring passes, added three for a total of 20 as 
OAKLAND (6-0-1) beat San Diego (4-3) 24 12. 
KANSAS CITY (6-l) slaved close behind the 
Raiders in Ihc Western Division with a 42-22 vie- 
lory over Cincinnati (3-4). With only a shaky 28- 
22 lead and 10 minutes to go, the Chiefs erupted 
in the last two minutes with an 80-yard scoring 
run by Warren McVea and a 19-yard touchdown 
dash by Goldie Sellers with a fumble recovery of 
the kickolf. NF.W' YORK (5-2l. still the Eastern 
leader, had to come from behind in the fourth quar- 
ter to down last-place Boston (0-7) 23-17. and sec- 
ond-place HOUSTON (4-3) had lo do the same to 
beat Denver (J-4) 24 21. MIAMI'S 0-5- 1 ) sev- 
enth game finally produced a win. Bob Grieve threw 
lor two touchdowns in a 24-6 victory over Buffalo 
1 7-5). The Dolphin defense allowed O. J. Simpson 
only 12 yards in 10 carries. 


golf After five years on the tour STEVE SPRAY. 
28, won Ins first tournament, the SlOO.OOOSan Fran- 
cisco Open, w ith a birdie on the 72nd hole for a 269. 
one stroke ahead of Chi Chi Rodrigue*. 


HOCKEY NHL: BOSTON (6-0-1 ) ’picked up eight 
points with four wins and pulled six ahead of its 
nearest rivals in the East. Bobby Orr. the Bruins' 
league-leading defenseman (14 points. 12 of them 
assists I registered a goal and an assist in a 3-2 win 
over MINNESOTA (3-4-0). two assists as the Bru- 
ins beat LOS ANGL1.ES (2-4-0) 3-2 and three 
more in a 4 2 defeat of OAKLAND (3-3-1 ). Oak- 
land's other game, a 4-3 win over PITTSBURGH 
(1-3-3). gave the Seals a tic for first in the Western 
Division with SI LOUIS (3-2-1). The best the 
Blues could do was a 3 3 lie with MONTREAL (2- 
1-3), when Andre Bourdtias scored on a third-pe- 
riod power plav, Their two losses were to TO- 
RONTO (7-3-1) and DETROIT (3-7-1 l Bobby 
Hull is still missing {page 60), but CHICAGO (1-5- 
I) finally won a game, a 5 0 shutout of the Ca- 
nadicns with five different Black Hawks scoring. 
NEW YORK (3-2-1). winning two and lying one. 
moved into a three-way tie for second behind the 
Bruins. PHILADELPHIA (1-1-3) won once, tied 


horse racing —Alter opening up a 10-length lead 
with hall a mile to go, ARTS AND LLTTTRS 
(S2.60) strolled on to win his sixth-straight stakes, 
the tsvo-mile. SIO6.200 Jockey Club Gold Cup at 
Aqueduct, by 14 lengths over Nodoublc (page 64 1. 

horse shows— The newest member of the U.S. 
EQUESTRIAN TEAM. Jared Brinsmade. won the 
Grand Prix of Harrisburg on the last night of the 
Pennsylvania National, and his teammates swept 
the other three places lo overtake the Canadians 
for the international (cam-jum ping championship. 

motor SPORTS LEE ROY YARBROUGH won 
Ihc American 500 at Rockingham and became the 
biggest season money winner in NASCAR history — 
S7 1 8.000 this year. DAVID PEARSON, who fin- 
ished second, clinched the lop place — worth SI 8.- 
000 in the season point standings. 


mileposts NAMED: As the fourth manager for 
Ihc Minnesota Twins in three years. BU I R(G- 
NLY. who ran the California Angels front their 
founding in 1961 until lie was fired last May and 
before that the New York-San Francisco Giants. 
He succeeds Billy Martin, who led Ihc T wins to a 
divisional championship this season. 


TRADED: By the Cincinnati Royals of the NRA, 
their star forward of six years. JERRY LUCAS. 
29. to the San Francisco Warriors for Forward 
BILL TURNER. 25, and Guard JIM KING. 28. 
DIED: ABE SIMON. 56. the 6' 4' heavyweight 
who fought Joe Louis lor Ihc title in 1941 and 
again in 1942 before retiring in 1942 with 38 wins 
-A 20-to-l underdog ii " 


DIED JACK BENTLEY. 74, a hard-hitting pitch- 
er whose best playing years were spent with the 
New York Giants, from 1923 to 1927 his record 
as a Giant pitcher was 40-22. while his batting av- 
erage was .338. In 1923. a year the Giants won the 
pennant, he won 13. lost eight and batted .427, 
DIED: AL WEILL. 75. manager of four world 
champions -Heavyweight Rocky Marciano. Light- 
weight Lou Ambers. Featherweight Joey Archibald 
and Welterweight Marty Servo— during a 50-year 
career that included four years as matchmaker lor 
lltelBC Madison Square Garden. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



GARETH HAYES, an 

engineering major 
al North Carolina 
Stale, set cross-country 
course records in each 
of his team's first four 
mecis. He ran five 
miles in 25:47 at Wake 
I nres[ . 27 l<‘ .ii 3 n- 
ginia. 24,30 at Old Do- 
minion and 25:12 at 
South Carolina. 


WALTER ROWLAND, 

)0, a quarterback in the 
Memphis YMCA grade 
school football pro- 
gram since he was 7 
years old, scored touch- 
downs the first five 
times he carried the 
ball, once on a punt re- 
turn of 55 yards, as his 
VV'esthavcn School icam 
beat Graves 68-0. 


JOHN KERR, quarter- 
back for Willamette 
High, Eugene, Ore., 
completed 25 of 49 
passes, ran 22 times for 
15$ yards and gained a 
total of 503 yards, a 
league record, as Wil- 
lamette came within a 
point of beating the di- 
vision leader, Thurston 
of Springfield, Ore. 


STEVE CULLUM of 

Wickctt. Texas, a re- 
tired industrial super- 
intendent and a golfer 
for 29 years, scored 
holes in one on two 
consecutive days at 
the Monahans (Texas) 
Country Club— sink- 
ing a 195-yard three- 
iron and a 135-yard 
nine-iron. 


JAMES DOTY Ol' I X'd- 
ham. Mass., a shotput- 
ter at Harvard in the 
mid-'50s and now an in- 
surance salesman and 
long-distance swimmer, 
covered the 22 miles 
from the Soulh Boston 
Yacht Club to Boston 
Light and back in 61° 
water in nine hours 
22 minutes. 



TOM GENTILE, a SOC- 
ccr forward al Wayne 
Central High, Ontario 
Center, N. Y., set a new 
national high school 
career-scoring record 
with his 1 12th. a head- 
er in the first period, 
und 113th goals while 
leading his team to 
a 2-1 win over Marion 
High. 
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19 t h h olb the readers take over 


TIME WELL SPENT 

Sirs: 

To those who feel that God is dead, may 
I submit for their consideration that He is 
truly alive and well? He merely took a leave 
of absence and has been spending His time 
in the home-team locker room at Shea 
Stadium! 

Jay Pinto 

Burlington, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Every Oriole met his Met, 

Every Baltimore Coll his Jet, 

Every Bullet missed his Knick, 

Every Baltimore fan is sick. 

But cheer up, citizens of Baltimore, at 
least you got a piece of the playoff action. 

John Brow 

Chicago 

CRETAN IMAGE 

Sirs: 

This is in regard to your article on Doane 
College ( A Small School, But you Can Leant 
to Hate It, Oct. 13). Skip Myslcnski came 
to C retc to write an article on the Tigers' un- 
defeated football team. Of the two pages, 
one page is devoted to misrepresenting C rcte. 
Part of what he says is true, but the rest of 
it, and how he says it, is inaccurate and un- 
fair. First of all the only females who wear 
their skirts anywhere close to their knees 
are over 50 years of age. 

Mr. Myslenski failed to note that the train 
that ran through the dry cleaner's killed 
the ow ners in one of the nation’s biggest ca- 
tastrophes. The train carrying anhydrous 
ammonia derailed, killing nine people and 
putting many others in the hospital. A train 
running through a dry cleaner's may sound 
funny, but a great many people, especially 
relatives, couldn't find a thing to laugh at. 

Is there something wrong with a town 
that doesn't have riots, drugs or parking me- 
ters? Must the whole world be a complete 
mess? People all over the world complain 
about today's teen-agers and how bad they 
arc; so now we arc told that it is ridiculous 
to be decent, neat, clean and have short 
hair. 

Jackie Slepicka 

Crete, Neb. 

Sirs: 

You slated, very mockingly, that Doanc 
College was nothing more than the clean- 
shaven and the short-cut, the sons and 
daughters of the Midwest. May I remind 
you that the greater share of the Mid- 
west is this way, and most of the people 
who live here arc proud of it. We don't be- 
lieve it is necessary to have a beard or 
long, shaggy hair to be a true human 


being. As a matter of fact, I dare say 
that the majority of people who have 
made their mark in the world are not slop- 
py, long-haired bums, but basically clean- 
cut, normal human beings. 

I believe it is necessary to bring to your 
attention the fact that the Midwest is not 
as far behind the times as you would like 
to make the remainder of the country 
believe. 

Steve Gealy 

Gordon, Neb. 

Sirs: 

Describing Crete the way you did was 
unique, and I thank you for the recognition 
of Doane College. 

William P. Colwick 

Crete, Neb. 

SIGHT AND SOUND 

Sirs: 

Wilfrid Shccd’s observations on the me- 
diocrity of television baseball announcers 
really hit the target (TV Talk, Oct 20). 
Isn’t there anyone around who can intel- 
ligently handle a game? The professional 
commentators sound like used-car salesmen 
trying to sell an Edscl to Farmer Brown. 
The former players who are try ing to hack 
it as announcers almost all have dull, flat 
voices, and they never seem to improve. 

Probably the most competent announcer 
(radio or TV) to ever call a game was Mike 
Frankovich, the head of Frankovich Pro- 
ductions in Hollywood. Thirty years ago 
Frankovich described all the home games 
of the Los Angeles Angels and Hollywood 
Stars of the Pacific Coast League over ra- 
dio station K.FAC in Los Angeles. 

Southern California baseball fans who 
arc purists will fondly recall his articulate, 
highly descriptive "word pictures," as he 
called them. Frankovich knew the players, 
the umpires, the rules, to say nothing of 
inside baseball — and he knew how to skill- 
fully put everything together in the man- 
ner of a craftsman. 

Compared to Frankovich, the metaphor- 
ical manglcrs the networks foist upon us 
today sound like rank amateurs. Unfortu- 
nately, they arc paid professional rales. 

Paul R. Maracin 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

I was glad to sec a criticism of the World 
Scries announcers for NBC television. As 
for myself, I turned ofl' the sound of my 
TV and watched the last four games in 
silence. 

What ever happened to Dizzy Dean? 

Bob Jewett 

Gainesville, Fla. 


Sirs: 

A loud amen to Wilfrid Sheed'sTV Talk. 
It was just one column long, but it should 
have been printed in capital letters and tak- 
en a whole page. Then copies should have 
been sent to all sporlscasters. 

I am a devoted baseball fan and listen to 
all televised games. I am so sick of the an- 
nouncers’ talk, talk, talk. Why don't they 
just call the game and then shut up? 

Mrs. Jack E. Butler 
North Holly wood, Calif. 

Sirs: 

That SI carefully dissects TV sportscasting 
while TV does not criticize the press is an 
unfortunate paradox of our frcc-prcss sys- 
tem. May Wilfrid Shccd be reminded that 
while a sportswriter has the help of retro- 
spect and his eraser, the sportscastcr is not 
afforded these luxuries. He must think spon- 
taneously and accurately for two to three 
hours in front of millions, and therefore 
some things get said that shouldn’t. 


CROP DUSTERS 

Sirs: 

For a sportswriter, Robert H. Boyle has a 
terribly short memory if he thinks the 1969 
crop of pro football rookies is the best ( The 
Year of the Rookies, Oct. 20). Has he forgot- 
ten 1952 and rookies like Hugh McElhcnny, 
Frank Gifford, Ollie Matson, Gino Marchct- 
ti, Bobby Dillon, Billy Howton, Babe Parilli, 
Bert Rcchichar, Ray Renfro, Pat Summerall, 
Duane Putnam, Ed Modzelewski. Dick 
(Night Train) Lane, Dave (Hawg) Hanner, 
V'olncy (Skeet) Quinlan, Howard Ferguson, 
Bill McC'oll and Jim Dooley? 

Steve Harris 

Wilton, Conn. 

Sirs: 

The Year of the Rookies was a fine idea 
and interesting pictorially. even though you 
perpetuated the tiring overexposure of O. 
J. Simpson. But you really blew it when 
you neglected to mention Larry Smith. The 
names of rookies who have made a George 
Allen team since 1966 could be written on 
Tiny Tim's thumbnail. If you were to ask All- 
Pros Dick Bass and Tommy Mason why 
they arc permitted so much time to relax 
on the sidelines this year, they would an- 
swer with two words: Larry Smith. 

The bread-and-butter back of the Rams 
this season has consistently been this 21-year- 
old from Florida, and the Rams could be a 
supertcam in 1969. However, in this day of 
the Broadway Joe attitude among athletes, 
it is no wonder that Smith, whose team- 
mates have nicknamed him Silent Larry, 

continued 
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What this country doesn't need is just another 
small foreign car. 



There are already a dozen or more small, inexpensive, foreign 
sedans in America. All lighting each other for the same place in the sun. 

So we at British Leyland Motors figured America hardly needed 
another contender. But we also figured that since most Americans use these foreign cars as 
second cars, you could use one that was really designed for the job. Say a perfect second car. 

And since we make the Jaguar, Rover, Triumph and MG, we felt 
we were the ones who could avoid the trap of making "just another car." 

So first of all, we made the Austin America nimble. At $1899* it's 
the lowest-priced car with a fully automatic transmission. And, as a boon for those who like to 
shift manually, this same transmission can also be shifted manually. 

Secondly, the car is safe. It has front wheel drive and front disc 
brakes for more grip on the road. And a shorter hood so you can see more of that road. 

Thirdly, it's surprisingly comfortable. It has a liquid suspension to 
come between you and the bumps. And more back seat leg room than the Lincoln Continental. 

The Austin America is sold and serviced by more than 575 Austin- 
MG dealers throughout the country. It may not yet have the reputation of imports that have been 
around longer. But perfection isn’t a bad thing to have going for it. 

At Auslin-MG dealers. 
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favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren’s lead— 
regularly, in 
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has received so little publicity in SI. His is 
a quiet performance on the field. 

Cyril A. Jackson 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Your article was interesting, although to 
me U seemed incomplete. How was it pos- 
sible to omit professional football’s future 
60-minute player, Leroy Keyes of the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles? 

John Whiteside 

Cheltenham, Pa. 

MR. HOCKEY 

Sirs: 

Congratulations arc in order for your ar- 
ticle on Gordie Howe, who has been, is 
now and always will be the greatest NHL 
player ( Suuliums Aren't for Sleeping, Oct. 
20). He is the Lou Gehrig, Babe Ruth and 
Ty Cobb of hockey. When at a Detroit 
Red Wing home game Alex Delvecchio was 
being honored for reaching the 1,000-point 
level, no mention at all was made that Gor- 
die Howe is about to reach the 1.000-assist 
level. This puts Howe almost 700 points 
ahead of Delvecchio. And Bobby Hull 
couldn't come near Howe even if he had 
five 50-goal seasons. Gordie Howe is the 
king, and the young "superstars" respect 
him as Mr. Hockey . 

Gary Parker 

Harper Woods, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Every sport has had a number of super- 
stars. However, no man has ever dominated 
a sport for so long and with such brilliance 
as Gordie Howe. I would like to nominate 
Howe for more than Sportsman of the Year; 
he deserves the honor of Sportsman of the 
Century. 

Michaei Schroeder 

Plymouth, Mich. 

SPORTSMEN 

Sirs: 

My nomination for Sportsman of the 
Year, or should I say Sportsmen, arc the 
amazing New York Mets. Now all us Char- 
lie Browns have a chance. 

Clarita de la Garza 

Elgin, III. 

Sirs: 

I am proud to nominate for Sportsman 
of the Year Tom Seaver. And Cleon Jones. 
Jim Turner. Willis Reed, Matt Snell, Agee, 
DeBusschcre, Swoboda. . . . 

Not to mention, of course. Super Broad- 
way Joe Willie Namath. And Kooz, May- 
nard. . . . 

Too bad Baltimore doesn't have an NHL 
team. 

David A. Harmin' 

Brooklyn 


Sirs: 

My nomination is Gil Hodges. He earned 
it by leading a ninth-place team to the world 
championship. 

Steve Frey 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs'. 

For Sportsman of the Year, the most con- 
sistent performer in victory or defeat, with 
a broken nose or gimpy leg: the inspiration 
that vaulted the Los Angeles Lakers to a 
near miss — Jerry West. 

Robert L. Prociiaska 

East Dubuque, III. 

Sirs: 

Is there any question? Joe Namath! 

Stuart H. Harris 

Fairlawn, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I would like to nominate Ernie Banks. 
Even while the Cubs were beginning to 
slump, he kept his faith, along with his hu- 
mor, and fought until the end. 

Terry Russell 

Springfield. Ohio 

headstrong hockey 

Sirs: 

I was pleased to sec SI lake a stand against 
the deliberate and excessive violence encour- 
aged and condoned in professional hockey 
(Scorecard, Oct. 13). Certainly the recent 
injury to Ted Green was senseless and ab- 
surd under the circumstances. 

But the sport by its nature is violent, and 
the death of a Minnesota player two years 
ago and Green's own account of a pre- 
vious fight point up the necessity of requir- 
ing that appropriate helmets be worn by all 
players. The argument frequently given that 
it will ruin the fan’s image of hockey as a vir- 
ile sport is nonsense in the light of the fact 
that pro football players arc padded from 
head to foot with no loss of respect. 

As in the cases of pep pills in athletics 
and the grizzly-bear problem, I think it is 
Si's duty to crusade for mandatory use of 
helmets by all professional hockey players - 
now, before more serious head injuries occur. 

Martin Posner 

La Jolla, Calif. 

CHANGE IN THE WEATHER 

Sirs: 

Tell Lewis M. Joseph of Jacksonville 
(I9ih Hole, Oct. 20) that he is all wet. 
The saying really went, “Spahn and Sain 
and two days of rain.” 

John Morse 

Peabody, Mass. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Like Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Its an Old Forester kind of day. 

When you lose one match but win another. 

What’s ahead? A gala celebration topped off with the 
good flavor of a great Kentucky Bourbon. 












FOR 1970: 

A NEW FLIGHT 
OF BIRDS 


Soaring into the 70 s far ahead of the rest . . . 
1970 Thunderbird. With dramatic new front- 
end styling, shaped to slice the wind. 
Longer, lower and wider for 70. Yet, still uniquely 
Thunderbird. With its impressive list of standard 
luxury features you'd pay extra for in other 
cars. Options other cars don’t even offer. And 
standards of quality most others only aspire to. 
Choose from three distinctive models. 

The New Flight of Birds is ready for take-off. 

Above: Pan Am’s Boeing 747 Jet and the 1970 Thunderbird 
2-Door Landau with Special Brougham interior. 


THUNDERBIRD 





